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Chronicl 
Home News.—The principal political event was 


the official notification of candidate Hoover at Palo Alto, 
Calif., on August 11. A feature of this ceremony was the 
enormous radio hook-up accomplished, 
107 stations being chained. The speech 
itself was about equally divided, state- 
ments designed to prove Mr. Hoover’s humanitarian im- 
pulses, and a rather careful study of some economic and 
political aspects of the present day. Mr. Hoover devoted 
a long passage to the material progress made by Ameri- 
cans, apparently attributing this to the Republican ad- 
ministration. On the question of farm relief, he pleased 
the farm interests by recognizing that a serious problem 
exists. Beyond, however, mentioning the tariff he touched 
none of the controversial issues involved in the farm ques- 
tion. On the question of Prohibition, he repeated ver- 
batim the statement he made to Senator Borah last winter 
and added “ Modification of the enforcement laws which 
would permit that which the Constitution forbids is nulli- 
fication. This the American people will not countenance.” 
He also urged reorganization of government agencies, 
which was expected to be one of Governor Smith’s strong 
arguments. He made, too, the following important state- 


ment: 
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is the right of every man to worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. 

His omission of the constitutional provision against 
barring citizens from federal office by a religious test was 
commented upon. The speech was received with varying 
emotions, Republicans praising it, Democratics condemn- 
ing it. The exception was Mr. Raskob, who praised its 
lofty tone. Meanwhile, Governor Smith was preparing 
his own notification speech. In anticipation of this, he 
received a delegation of eleven farm leaders, seven of 
whom are Republicans. He also had a conference with 
Senators Glass, George and Walsh, of Montana, and 
former Secrefary Daniels, all of whom were reputed as 
“drys.” The Ohio primaries, on August 14, gave inter- 
esting results. One of these was the vast preponderance 
of Republican votes cast and the very surprising fact that 
the sum of all votes cast for wet candidates exceeded 
those cast for candidates endorsed by the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

President Coolidge made two references to the Kellogg 
anti-war treaty. In the first, on August 10, he declared 
that disarmament is not directly connected with the treaty. 
This gave pleasure to France, who had 
feared the opposite. On August 15, in 
a speech at Wausau, Wis., he again spoke 
on the treaty and characterized it as holding a greater 
hope for peace than any plan ever before given to the 
world. At the same time, he warned against any move 
looking to a weakening of American national defense. 


Foreign 
Affairs 


Austria.—Several hundred Catholic writers assembled 
in Vienna to discuss plans for the warfare against the 
diffusion of indecent productions on the stage, cinema and 
press. Msgr. Seipel, in a letter to the 
conference, recalled the fudamental truth 
that literary talent is God-given, intended 
for the betterment and ennoblement of humanity and that 
its possessor is responsible to God for its use. The ques- 
tion of the relative importance of the freedom of art and 
the safeguarding of youthful morality was fully dis- 
cussed. Cardinal Piffl instanced the effectiveness of the 
anti-pornographic laws passed in Switzerland in 1907 and 
in Germany in 1926, without infringing upon personal 
liberty. A resolution called upon the Government to study 
the matter and if necessary pass a law to offset this evil 


Writers’ 
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influence———Congratulations from many quarters were 
received by Dr. Hainisch, President of the Republic, 
when, on August 14, he celebrated his seventieth birthday, 
and even Socialist press editorials devoted space to eulogiz- 


ing him. 


Belgium.—The International Socialist Labor Con- 
gress adjourned after approving a general disarmament 
resolution and appealing to workmen throughout the 
world to unite against capitalism. Its 
sittings were without special interest, 
though the debate between French and 
German groups on the evacuation of the Rhineland was 
heated. Capital punishment was condemned on motion 
of a Belgian delegate. It was agreed to limit the im- 
portance of any appeal to violence, merely urging that in 
the event of a threat of war the Socialist parties should 
consider it their duty to exercise the strongest possible 
pressure, “even the most revolutionary action by the 
masses,” against the Government which refused to accept 


Socialist 
Congress 


and respect arbitration. 


Canada.—By the appointment of Philippe Roy as 
the Canadian Minister Plenipotentiary to Paris, the new 
diplomatic policy inaugurated by the naming of a Min- 

ister to Washington was further ex- 


gm od panded. The belief that a Minister to 
, Tokio would soon be appointed was 
confirmed. The choice of Dr. Roy was announced by 


Premier Mackenzie King. The formal commission is to 
be issued by King George. Dr. Roy is a Liberal and was 
appointed to the Senate by Sir Wilfrid Laurier. He re- 
signed from the Senate in order to become the Canadian 
High Commissioner in Paris, a post which he has held 
with distinction since 1911. 

The scheme for the shipment of 10,000 British laborers 
to Canada for work during the harvest season was put 
largely in operation. With a wish of helping to solve its 
immigration problem and also of offer- 


Harvesters : A , i 
From ing some assistance in the British unem- 
England ployment slump, the Canadian Govern- 


ment cooperated in offering reduced rates of transportation 
to workmen, especially unemployed miners, for the pur- 
pose of harvesting the crops in the Western Provinces. 
Return trips to England were assured the men, but there 
was a hope that a large number would settle permanently 
on the farmlands. Recruiting stations were opened in 
Scotland, South Wales, Manchester, Birmingham and 
elsewhere. J. Bruce Walker, Director of European Im- 
migration for Canada, announced that the quota of 10,000 
was easily obtained but that inadequate steamship accom- 
modations would prevent sending more than 8,500. 


China.—A visit to Nanking early in the month by 
Edwin S. Cunningham, American Consul General, gave 
rise to reports that Washington had decided to reopen the 
American Consulate there at an early 
date. The Japanese have been the only 
ones to re-establish consular relations 
with the Nationalist Government since the famous Nan- 


Diplomtic 
Relations 
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king incident of March 1927, notwithstanding Japan has 
not signed the settlement of this affair. Besides Mr. Cun- 
ningham, the Danish and German Ministers were also in 
conference about the same time with the Nanking authori- 
ties, looking to an arrangement by which their Govern- 
ments should formally recognize the Nationalists. Dis- 
patches from Paris, Rome, and elsewhere indicated the 
intention of various Governments to proceed with treaty 
revision following Washington’s lead. The British signa- 
ture recently of the Nanking-incident settlement is another 
step in the direction which the Powers are apparently 
taking towards the restoration of diplomatic relations with 
China. The terms of the agreement were the same as 
those made with the United States. It will be recalled that 
in the spring, the United States settled its difficulty over 
the Nanking affair, the Nationalist Government agree- 
ing to indemnify American citizens who suffered, as well 
as the Consulate General. Members of the Chinese- 
American Commission have been appointed to assess the 
damages. On August 10, official announcement was made 
that Cuba had recognized the Nationalist Government. 
On August 15, the fifth plenary session of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Kuomintang closed at Nan- 


king. Its deliberations covered a wide range of subjects. 
Among its decisions was the adoption of 
on gpa a budget system; provision for the re- 


organization of the army and for an 
efficient navy; the adoption of a scientific tax system; 
plans for encouraging road building and unifying national 
railways; the discussion of methods for satisfactorily 
forming a new Constitution; the abolishing of the divi- 
sion of political councils, concentrating authority in the 
Central Government, to have administrative, judicial, leg- 
islative examination and supervisory departments. Na- 
tional education was also discussed. Consequent on the 
adjournment of the session many group conferences were 
continued. The new political council is made up of Feng 
Yuhsiang, Yen Hsul-shan, and C. T. Wang. 


Czechoslovakia.—The Slovaks in the eastern por- 
tion of the Republic are congratulating themselves on the 
recent appointment of Dr. Drobny, a Slovak Catholic, as 

Administrative President of the section. 


Catholic ike ; 
Administrative In his installation speech Dr. Drobny 
President announced that he would make Sts. Cyril 


and Methodius his models, and prayed God to support 
him in his aim. Press comments noted in these remarks 
a striking departure from political utterances usual on such 
occasions, since officials more commonly fail to make clear 
their Christian viewpoint. Dr. Drobny belongs to the 
Popular party and his appointment is considered a con- 
spicuous success for its leader, Msgr. Andrew Hlinka. 


France—At the annual Semaine Sociale (Social 
Week) the general subject of the discussions was “ The 
Law of Charity, the Principle of Social Life.” This year’s 
session was held in Paris, the general 


Charity the z ‘ ; 
Theme of meetings being conducted in the great 
Social Week amphitheater of the Sorbonne. Over 


2,500 delegates were in attendance, including some 300 
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from foreign countries. The throng of visitors necessi- 
tated “over-flow’’ meetings, for which halls and even 
stores were rented in the emergency. The practical char- 
acter of the papers and discussions inspired favorable 
comment on all sides. Besancon was selected as the place 
of meeting for next year. 

Interest in Paris centered on the coming meeting of 
the representatives of the Great Powers and other nations 
which will be parties to the treaty for the outlawry of 
War. Secretary of State Kellogg will 
sign for the United States. Due to the 
illness of Sir Austen Chamberlain, Lord 
Cushenden, the acting Secretary for Foreign Affairs will 
represent Great Britain. Canada sent her Prime Minister ; 
most of the other countries will be represented by their 
Foreign Ministers. It is planned to have the actual signing 
take place at the Quai d’Orsay, in the same hall which wit- 
nessed the signing of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 


Paris Awaits 
Anti-War 
Signatories 


Germany.—The ninth anniversary of the adoption 
of the Weimar Constitution witnessed what was virtually 
the inauguration of “Constitution Day” in Germany. 
The black, red and gold colors of the 
Republic were everywhere in evidence. 
The foreign ensbassies and consulates 
flew their flags, the Spanish and Italian envoys flying the 
German banner with their own. Munich and some other 
Bavarian cities were the only ones that failed to take much 
notice of the anniversary. In Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
more than 200,000 marched in parade; at Cassel and 
Frankfort the Minister of the Interior, Dr. Severing, ad- 
dressed large gatherings; but the largest and most en- 
thusiastic celebration was in Berlin. President von Hin- 
denburg, who was hailed as the: old Reich’s first soldier 
and the new Republic’s first citizen, listened to the 
speeches in the Reichstag and afterwards reviewed the 
guard of honor before the Parliamentary building. The 
Reichbanner, an association for the defense of the Repub- 
lic, took a most active part in the ceremonies. 


Constitution 
Anniversary 


Holland.—A court decision in favor of the Catholic 
daily De Residentiebode, recognizing the paper’s right to 
criticize stage productions and advise boycotting shows 

offensive to morals or religious senti- 


Press : ‘ 
Criticism ments, occasioned advocating a move- 
Justified ment among Catholics to take a decided 


stand against questionable films and plays. Because De 
Residentiebode referred to a production of the Austrian 
playwright Marischaka as “Vienna filth’ and warned its 
readers to remain away from the theater, the paper was 
sued for damages and a public retractation sought. The 
Court dismissed the complaint, the plaintiff being obliged 
to stand his own costs. Supporting the attitude of the 
newspaper, the Catholics of The Hague organized a silent 
protest against the play, marching up and down before 
the theater at the beginning of each performance: they 
also presented a written protest to the Mayor. The im- 
mediate results of the criticism and of the people’s stand 
were that the play was modified, and that very many 
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remained away: not once during its run was the house 
half sold out. 


India—Complete denial followed the much- 
heralded report that the ice dam on the Shyok River in 
Northwest India had burst and that a torrential flood 
of waters was racing down the Indus 
Report Valley from the mountains. The re- 
Denied port originated from the lighting of the 
beacons which had been prepared as an emergency 
measure to give warning in case the dam should break. 
The bonfires were lighted in a line 140 miles long. A 
great exodus of villagers along the expected route of 
the flood ensued, with the resultant disturbance and suf- 
fering. How the beacons came to be lighted remained 
a mystery. Military airplanes reported that the ice dam 
still held, but that there remained a possibility of a 
break. The glacier was reported to be 1,000 feet wide 
and 1,200 feet thick. Behind this was a lake nearly 
nine miles long and of an average depth of 140 feet. 


Flood 


Japan.—Relations with China over Manchuria and 
the Chinese-Japanese treaties continued critical. The 
Mukden leaders, however, made no further efforts at 
negotiating with the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, partly because they hesitated 
to provoke Japan and partly because the 
Nationalist plenary conference at Nanking was not con- 
sidered to be progressing as satisfactorily and enthusi- 
astically as they anticipated. On the other hand, press 
reports from Tokio indicated that the predominant re- 
action there to the most recent phase of the Chinese- 
Japanese tension seemed to be recognition that Baron 
Hayashi’s “advice” to the Mukden authorities against 
alliance with the Nationalists, overstepped the necessities 
of the situation, and relief that Premier Tanaka had 
avoided taking up an untenable position. While there 
was absolute unanimity regarding the maintenance of 
Japanese interests in Manchuria, there was a growing 
tendency to consider the Premier’s policy too positive and 
needlessly antagonistic to the Nationalists. Notes ex- 
changed between the two Governments regarding the 
trade treaties gave no evidence that either was prepared 
to yield its position. The reply of Dr. C. T. Wang, 
Foreign Minister, though unpublished at the time of going 
to press, was said to be couched in strong language, in- 
forming Japan that his Government was unable to agree 
with the Japanese attitude but must stand on the abro- 
gation of the treaty and immediate negotiations for a new 
compact. Tokio was insisting that the Nationalists ac- 
knowledge the validity of the existing pact before any 
revision might be discussed. In consequence, several im- 
portant problems faced adjustment for the Nanking and 
Tokio Governments. These included settlement of the 
Nanking incident, March, 1927; decision as to the best 
manner of revision of the Chinese-Japanese commercial 
treaty ; solution of the Tsinan affair; removal of Japanese 
troops from Shantung and permitting the reopening of 
the Tsinan railway; and finally the Manchurian problem 
and Japan’s special rights there. 


Chinese 
Relations 
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Jugoslavia—The Skupshtina adjourned indefinitely 
on August 14, following the ratification by a single vote 
of the Nettuno convention with Italy and ending the 
long-drawn-out battle between Serbs 


Nettuno si : 5 
Convention and non-Serbs on this phase of in- 
, Ratified ternational relations. It was a victory 


for Premier Koroshets. The opposition came from the 
Agrarians and the German party. The Peasant Croatian 
party, along with Pribitchevitch’s Independent Democrats 
and Trumbitch’s Croatian Federalists absented them- 
selves. It will be recalled that following the June political 
assassinations they refused to enter Parliament building 
again until the new elections were held and the Constitu- 
tion revised. Croatian papers severely criticized the Gov- 
ernment, and there were demonstrations against the con- 
vention in Belgrade and elsewhere, though none of any 
moment. In Italy the action of Parliament was favorably 
commented on, as a move toward more friendly relations 
between the two countries. Almost simultaneously the 
Croat Separatist Parliament disbanded. Internal dissen- 
tions among the leaders marked its closing sessions. 


Mexico.—The world was startled on August 10 to 
read that the Osservatore Romano had returned to the 
attack against Calles, this time openly naming him as 


The guilty of the murder of Obregon. On 
Vatican August 14, the Vatican organ again re- 
Attacks verted to the question, even more em- 


phatically than before. In these two articles it recon- 
structed the incidents surrounding the murder and again 
concluded that Calles was guilty. It added that it might 
be expected that many interests will conspire to keep 
Calles in office, and named Ambassador Morrow as one of 
these. This statement has been confirmed by private ad- 
vices from Mexico. The political situation was still un- 
certain and the obscurity surrounding it was not expected 
to be dissipated until the new Congress meets the first 
week of September. 


Nicaragua.—New interest was injected into the 
Presidential campaign by the presentation, on August 15, 
of General Emmilliano Chamorro to the National Elec- 
toral Board as a candidate for Senator 
for the department of Matagalpa. It 
will be recalled that the General was 
excluded from being a Presidential candidate, and the 
present move was interpreted as the first step in a fight 
for the office of Chief Executive in the 1932 election. It 
was understood that the General was counting particu- 
larly on the support of the Indians for his success. 

Conditions in the districts where the marines were op- 
erating against the Sandinistas were reported as satis- 


Politics 


factory. Aviators continued to help to drive the rebels 
The from the area they occupied, and fatali- 
Sandino ties were reported among the outlaws. 
Revolt 


New national complications threatened 
because of the adverse criticism in Honduran papers of 
the action of some of the marines in entering Honduras 
to arrest fugitive Nicaraguans in the border town of 
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Danli. Honduran Government officials, however, made 
it clear that authority had been granted. 


Poland.—General interest in the Polish-Lithuanian 
situation was intensified during the preparations for the 
congress of Polish legionaires held in Vilna on August 
12. Since the choice of Vilna as a 
place of assembly had no historical con- 
nection with the Pilsudski legion, its se- 
lection gave rise to many rumors. It was feared that the 
meeting would take on the aspect of a demonstration 
against Lithuania and that Marshal Pilsudski, realizing 
the dramatic possibilities of the occasion, might even pro- 
claim a new Constitution. The actual event, however, 
greatly relieved the tension; for not only was the Mar- 
shal silent about Poland’s present troubles and surpris- 
ingly good-humored in his remarks, but the treatment 
shown to visitors from Kovno was so courteous that as 
a consequence both countries seemed in a better frame of 
mind to await the action of the League of Nations to 
settle their disputes. 


Legion Assembly 
Assembly 


League of Nations—On August 15, the League 
Secretariat officially received a request from the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of Costa Rica as to its attitude on the 
Monroe Doctrine. The query came in 
response to a League communication 
urging that Costa Rica which had with- 
drawn its membership in the League about four years 
ago, resume participation in its affairs, and the Minister 
explained that the attitude of the League on the Monroe 
Doctrine might affect his Government’s action about re- 
entering. The Costa Rican Foreign Minister, Senor 
Castro, explained that as the Doctrine is mentioned in 
Article XXI of the League Covenant it has acquired an 
official international judicial value among the nations 
signing the treaty of Versailles, but that nevertheless at 
various times in history statements and public opinion, 
in the absence of any uniform interpretation of the Doc- 
trine, has been extremely divided regarding it. 


Interpretation 
Asked on 
Monroe Doctrine 





Next week, G. K. Chesterton will continue his 
periodical tilting at “ What They Don’t Know ”; 
this time his target is the Home Secretary of his 
own country, from which he extracts some won- 
derful lessons for all of us. 

The “ tame and level” plains of Kansas afford 
Charles Phillips, the well-known writer, a subject 
for some delightfully cosmic musings “On Uni- 
versal Change.” 

“ Pacifism and the Pacific” is the title of the 
third and concluding paper of Dr. Paul Mall- 
mann’s present series on China. 

In “These Here Church Picnics,” by Joseph 
J. Quinn, of Oklahoma, all of us will perhaps 
recognize a little bit of ourselves. 
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A Geyser of Mud 


HE loose-lipped clergyman who from his pulpit re- 

cently made some very startling charges against the 
Governor of New York should not be judged too hastily. 
He is not a dastard, but a mere mental sloven, unaccus- 
tomed to weigh his words, and unacquainted with the 
social amenities. His remarkable challenge to the Gov- 
ernor, and his whole conduct since he sent it, are sufficient 
evidence for that conclusion. 

When a man states publicly that one of his fellows is 
the greatest bar to moral progress and clean politics this 
generation has known, he draws up an exceedingly seri- 
ous indictment. If he is an honest man, he will not 
prefer so grave a charge unless he is morally certain that 
the evidence in the case warrants it. He is not only will- 
ing but anxious to make this evidence as public as the 
accusation. He realizes fully that the burden of proof 
rests upon him, and he is ready to assume it. 

On the other hand, no man of upright character, thus 
assailed, can possibly agree to “debate” his innocence. 
He is quite within his right when he demands that his 
accuser submit proof. Under certain conditions, he is 
even obliged to make this demand. 

Of all this the New York clergyman seems blissfully 
unaware. Not for a moment has he been touched by a 
realization that anything is demanded of him by truth, 
honor, or by the amenities common to civilized men. 
Apparently he feels that it is quite proper to fling mud 
and then demand that the individual whom he has at- 
tacked show his innocence. Not only is he unaware that 
Our Lord made His own the precept of the Decalogue 
against lying, but he does not know that he must not make 
charges which he cannot prove. To permit the accused 
to prove that he is not guilty is to him the height of 
liberality. 
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Unimportant as this clergyman is in himself, he is 
a brilliant example of a whole school of non-Catholic 
controversialists. Newman dealt with them superbly in 
his “ Present Position of Catholics,” and what he there 
wrote was exemplified to the letter in the subsequent 
attack upon him by the erratic Kingsley. We can al- 
most thank this New York clerical eccentric for his re- 
cent performance if only for the fact that it gives us 
another occasion to refer to Newman’s great work. Its 
conclusions are as applicable today as they were seventy 
years ago. For the enlightenment of sincere non-Catho- 
lics in the coming campaign of slander—which we now 
seriously apprehend—we can think of no better work. 


Our Lawless Selves 


ESSRS. Hoover and Smith have said so many nice 
things about us that the words of a foreign critic 
are as welcome as the embraces of a friend. 

One of these critics, writing in the Glasgow Evening 
News, is quoted by the Chicago Tribune. “ America, as 
a nation,” writes this Scot, “ ought to be pilloried before 
the world for her lawlessness.” This countryman of 
Burns and Harry Lauder can quote chapter and verse 
for his indictment. “ Think of New York, Chicago, and 
half a dozen other American cities, each having as many 
murders in a year as the whole of the United Kingdom. 
Not half these murderers are arrested. Not one-fifth of 
that number are executed.” 

We Americans must admit with shame that we cut 
a sorry figure when compared with the United Kingdom, 
or any other civilized nation. We are not law-abiding 
as a people. We are lacking in self-restraint. The forces 
of evil are organized, and they are all the more danger- 
ous beecause they assume the mien of literature, science, 
education, and even of law and order. On the other 
hand, our spiritual forces are scattered. The older in- 
hibitions have grown weak with the passing of religion 
as the directing factor in the life of our people, and 
nothing has been devised to take their place. It is true 
that we have sought in statute law the sanction once af- 
forded by religion, and, naturally, without success. Much 
of the seeking has been fanaticism imposing its will on the 
majority through the tireless efforts of an unintelligent 
minority. Much legislation, good in purpose and well 
adapted to the end sought, has proved useless simply 
because officials and juries are corrupt or indifferent. 
Our Scottish critic thinks that for most of our lawless- 
ness, “the police, in many cases working hand in hand 
with the criminal” are responsible. No doubt they are 
at times, but the real reason why we are not a law- 
abiding people is something far more fundamental than 
mere police corruption. 

Once it could be said in all truth that this was a 
Christian nation. That statement cannot go unchallenged 
today. 

The foundation stones of this nation were laid by men 
who understood the absolute necessity of religion and 
morality, personal and national. For this truth no other 
evidence need be cited beyond the famous declaration of 
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\\ ashington in his Farewell Address. He was not teach- 
ing as an accredited minister of religion, but as a pro- 
found statesman, when he wrote that “of all the dis- 
positions and habits which lead to political prosperity 
Religion and Morality are the indispensable supports.”’ 
He had no sympathy with the sophism that it makes no 
difference what we believe, provided that our acts are 
in accord with what we deem righteousness. “Let us 
with caution indulge the supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion.” Virtue, he held, “is a 
necessary spring of popular government,” and “ reason 
and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” 

‘ National morality ”’ is assuredly not prevailing today. 


The Poison of Secular Education 


¥ the reason be sought, the trail leads back directly 
to the empty churches of Protestantism. 

As we have remarked on former occasions, no Catholic 
views these desolate shrines with satisfaction. The men 
and women whose ancestors worshiped God according to 
the dictates of conscience, are not Catholics. As far as 
religion goes, they are adherents of a thousand vagaries, 
to be labeled “ religious” only by an extreme tension of 
that elastic term, or they are nothing. ‘heir fathers be- 
lieved in the existence of God and of His Law, in our 
responsibility to Him for our freely posited acts, in the 
Divinity of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. They 
knew and accepted a large portion of the Keveiation 
made to the Saints, and they shaped their lives in accord 
with its salutary teachings. Blown about for a time by 
the conflicting winds of doctrines, their children finally 
take refuge in a titular religion which imposes no check 
upon their overt acts—or they reject religion wholly. 

It is obvious, however, that we have not reached the 
end of the trail. If because of the failure of Protestant- 
ism to hold its followers it is true that we are no longer 
a Christian people, it is in order to ask the cause of this 
failure. 

To our mind, there is but one answer. Protestantism 
has failed because it has championed the secular school. 

The founders of th's nation, and its leaders for some 
generations, were trained in schools that were definitely 
religious in purpose and practice. The secular school was 
a creation unknown to the Founders and to their de- 
scendants for many years. Approximately twenty years 
after the death of Charles Carroll, the last survivor of 
the Signers of the Declaration, the theory that religion 
had no legitimate place in American education began to 
manifest itself, chiefly through the efforts of Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard. While the revealing history 
of its gradual introduction has yet to be written, it is sig- 
nificant that among the chief opponents of the theory were 
the Protestant clergy, of that school of thought which 
might well be called “ Fundamentalist.” They immediately 
recognized its un-Christian and un-American character. 
They saw that far from being, as some would now style 
it, “ the cornerstone of the Republic,” it was, in reality, 
the embodiment of a mordant philosophy incompatible 
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with the principles held by the Founders. In it they dis- 
cerned nothing of the spirit of Washington, Madison and 
Hamilton, but much of Hegel and of that protagonist 
of the supremacy of the secular State, Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

It is an unfair and unhistorical view to hold that these 
men were chiefly motivated by concern for their waning 
power and decreasing revenues. They battled to keep 
a place for religion in the school because they feared that 
if religion were expelled from the formal education of 
the child, it was only a question of time when religion 
would no longer be a force in the life of the adult. 

Their fears have been realized. They fought for a 
time, but in the end the majority yielded. For some 
years they made their influence felt so strongly that in 
some localities the State schools were known as “the 
Protestant schools.” But that influence, too, passed, al- 
though traces of it are still found in the smaller com- 
munities. Today the typical public school is an institu- 
tion which neither includes the teaching of religion in 
the curriculum, nor imposes any religious test in the 
selection of teachers and officials. Provided that they 
maintain a decent sense of decorum, these may be atheists 
or antinomians. 

To this system and to these teachers more than ninety 
per cent of our children have been entrusted for the last 
fifty years. It is not a marvel that the Protestant 
churches are emptying. The marvel is that Protestantism, 
with its modicum of revealed truth, has survived at all. 


The Preservative of Catholic Education 


| the same manner, the hold of the Catholic Church 
on her children is due in large part to the zeal of 
Catholics in founding Catholic schools. Apart from any 
legislation sanctioned by the Church and the penalties 
imposed for its violation, the moral is plain to Catholic 
parents. 

If the child’s heritage of the Faith is to be safeguarded, 
the child must be trained in a Catholic school. To para- 
phrase Washington, “ Reason and experience alike for- 
hid us to expect that the secular school will produce a 
child that is Christian in mind, heart, aspiration and life.” 
In her laws on education the Church invents nothing 
new, still less does she trespass upon the rights of the par- 
ent in education. She merely restates in detail the dic- 
tate of the natural law which in its eternal and all-em- 
bracing sweep, decrees that the most solemn duty of 
parents is to provide for the physical, mental, and re- 
ligious welfare of the child, not merely by shielding it 
against evil, but also by bringing it, as far as may be 
possible, under the positive influence of all that is good. 

It is admitted that a child deprived of a Catholic edu- 
cation does not necessarily become a moral Ishmaelite. 
It is also true that a child exposed to conditions gravely 
perilous to health may survive and persevere to a vigor- 
ous old age. But the probabilities are against this opti- 
mistic conclusion. The father who after carefully pro- 
viding for the physical needs of his offspring until the 
completion of the fourteenth year, deliberately brings it 
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in contact with a pestilential disease, is either a lunatic 
or a criminal. What is true in the physical order, is at 
least equally true when applied to the care which parents 
must have for the spiritual welfare of their children. To 
send them to a Catholic elementary school, and there- 
after to schools from which religion is excluded, on the 
ground that this preliminary Catholic training should be 
sufficient, is to expose them, in most instances, to loss of 
faith and of morals. 

The child must be protected against error and strength- 
ened in truth not alone in the elementary school, but 
throughout the entire course of its academic training. 
And the simple truth today is that on the wider fields of 
education, in the secular colleges and universities, the 
enemies of revealed religion exercise an influence even 
greater than that which controls the lower schools. 

The Catholic schools form the only system in the 
United States which energetically promotes the philoso- 
phy of education and government recommended to us by 
the Founders. Until our non-Catholic citizens abandon 
the absurd conclusion that secular schools are necessary 
for the preservation of our constitutional liberties, they 
can claim no share in that magnificent work. On the 
contrary, they actively, if unwittingly and unwillingly, 
promote the training of a generation which, because it 
knows little and cares less for religion and morality, is 
hostile to the principles which Washington bade us for- 
ever cherish. 


Amending the Volstead Act 


™~ RAVE abuses in the enforcement of the Volstead 
Act are admitted by Mr. Hoover. He pledges 
himself to end them. Governor Smith has announced 
that he will enforce the Volstead Act, in reason, as every 
Federal statute should be enforced. At the same time 
he proposes to look about and see if something better 
cannot be found. 

In the pledges of the two candidates there is reason 
to hope that the worst excesses of the nation-wide scandal 
called Prohibition enforcement, may be destroyed. But 
into any plan of reform two factors must enter. 

First, neither the Eighteenth Amendment nor the Vol- 
stead Act bears a sacrosanct character rendering it im- 
mune from substantial change or outright repeal. 

Neither states a fundamental principle of government. 
The Eighteenth Amendment is, in essence, nothing but 
sumptuary legislation. 

As for the Volstead Act, it was, and is, in no sense, 
“necessary.” Congress was not obliged to pass an en- 
forcement Act of any kind. Were Congress simply to 
repeal the Act next Winter, the Amendment would for 
the time cease to exist. There could be no appeal to the 
courts, since it is not within the province of the courts 
to bid Congress enact, or refuse to enact, legislation. The 
Eighteenth Amendment gave Congress power to act, but 
did not bind Congress to act. 

In the next place, we must leave off this loose thinking 
and looser talk about “ nullification of the Constitution.” 

As it would not nullify the Constitution to have no 
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Act at all, so nullification cannot be the consequence of 
amending the Volstead Act. 

The Eighteenth Amendment bans “ intoxicating ’’ bev- 
erage, but does not define what an “ intoxicating ”’ bev- 
erage is. That task was left to Congress, and Congress 
defined as “intoxicating” all liquors “containing one- 
half of one percentum or more of alcohol by volume 
which are fit for use for beverage purposes.” The Su- 
preme Court held that in making this definition Congress 
simply used the powers given it “to enforce this Article 
by appropriate legislation.” 

The standard chosen was arbitrary. 
beverages containing five-eights of one per cent of alco- 
hol were not, in fact, intoxicating. But the Court was 
not moved. It held, in substance, that for the purpose of 
enforcing the Act Congress might choose an arbitrary 
standard without reference to the actual intoxicating 
qualities of a beverage. 

Therefore Congress may, also for the purpose of law 
enforcement, decrease the limit to one-fiftieth of one per 
cent. It may also increase it to ten per cent. Or it may 
enact legislation leaving the definition of intoxicating to 
the several States. 

We cannot bespeak high admiration for this sort of 
legislation. Our sole point is that none of it “ nullifies ” 
the Constitution. 

Earnestly striving as we do, for temperance in all things, 
and utterly aloof from partisan consideration, we sin- 
cerely trust that the next President, whoever he may be, 
will throw aside all political and fanatical influences, and 
devote himself to a serious study of this important ques- 
tion, It is admitted by all that abuses of the gravest 
nature exist. Unless we free our minds of cant, corrup- 
tion will grow to a stage where good government becomes 
impossible. - 7 


It was shown that 


The “ Chain-Store ” System 


HE report of the Federal Trade Commission on the 

chain-store system will be awaited with interest. 
The grievance of the small retailer is, substantially, that 
of the independent against the trust. From a moral 
standpoint, there is nothing inherently wrong in the band- 
ing together of a number of merchants for mutual profit. 
But damage, both to the independent and to the consumer, 
may easily arise from the means employed by the com- 
bination. 

The history of the trusts in this country is, in its earlier 
chapters, a story of injustice and oppression. Because 
of its control of supplies and raw products and its power 
to demand rebates from transportation companies, the 
trust was able to destroy the small retailer. Thereafter 
it forced the public to buy at an arbitrary price. There 
was no relief because there was no real competition. 

The tendency in all lines of commerce today is toward 
consolidation. The advantages of this plan over the sys- 
tem of free competition are not plain. Trusts, generally, 
are beneficent only under the pressure of law. It does 
not seem a wise policy to encourage an economic system 
which, like a tiger, has to be caged and watched. 
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China, Versailles and After 


Paut J. MALLMANN, B.A., Sc.D. 


HE shot that cut short the life of Archduke 
T Franz Ferdinand of Austria at Serajevo on June 

28, 1914, rocked the civilized and _ uncivilized 
world to its foundations by lighting the fuse of the 
international powder casks, ready to be exploded. 
Christian and Mohammedan and non-Christian Turope, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, and Canada blew up, while these 
United States, bound on August 4, 1914, by President 
Wilson’s solemn declaration of strict neutrality, became 
the international purveyor of non-neutral supplies to all 
who could pay the price and receive the goods. Then 
these United States of ours, throwing their right and 
might, their gold and men into the scales of battle, did 
their share to win the war. 

Then ancient dynasties tottered, fell, vanished. Empires 
were wiped off the map. Minorities were delivered to 
majorities, irrespective of history or decency, wish or will 
of the governed; the spoils of the victors, to be sure, to 
make the world safe for democracy. Then these United 
States discovered themselves the best hated, the most 
powerful, the wealthiest, the most envied great power of 
them all. 

Then Versailles. There set in the sadly painful and 
laboriously tedious process of wrenching a most lopsided 
world back to normality, of making this world again an 
admiring world. This I have called the serious process 
of “ delopsidification.” The admiring world became lop- 
sided when the unctuously pious aspirations and utter- 
ances on rendering a world safe for democracy, a war of 
righteousness, a war to end all wars, a right of minorities 
to be heard and respected, a right for self-determination, 
were dangled in quick succession before its eyes. The 
same lopsided world became still more lopsided when the 
fourteen points of President Wilson were superseded by 
President Wilson’s declaration on the day he requested 
Congress to sanction the declaration of war. He then 
said, ““We shall ourselves observe with proud punctilio 
the principles of right and fair play we profess to fight 
for.” Then Woodrow Wilson agreed that Shantung 
should be handed over to Japan, so that his League of 
Nations might not be wrecked. And in the meantime, 
we of the United States traded our security and protec- 
tion for the extirpation of the sins of others. 

Between 1902 and 1914 Lords Methuen, Roberts, 
Kitchener, and Sir Redvers Buller, speaking for the 
British Army, Admiral Lord Charles William Beresford 
and Baron Fisher of Kilverstone, speaking for the Navy, 
advocated and defended, demanded, nay prayed for an 
ample army and navy, but were overborne by the “ Pots- 
dam Party.” Had England been properly prepared, the 
War of 1914 would never have been fought. Had we 
possessed in 1917 the powerful navy and well-equipped 
and trained army of 1918, we would never have had to 


debt in 1915 stood at 
of 1919 it was 


enter the war. Our _ national 
$1,191,264,068; at the close 
$25,482,034,419. 

A. M. Pooley wrote, in 1919, in “ Japan’s Foreign 
Policy” (page 121) as follows: 

“The relations between Japan and America are extraordinarily 
similar to those prevailing between Germany and Great Britain 
in the years previous to 1914. On the Japanese side is a frankly 
aggressive nation ruled under almost a theocracy by a group of 
highly placed, ambitious and unscrupulous bureaucrats, having 
under their control a well-organized and developed army and 
navy. ... On the American side is a great Power, imbued by 
high altruistic motives which run counter to Japanese aims, 
governed under a system which is peculiarly susceptible to the 
influence of interests, financial and political, and cranks. From 
a military point of view, it was, until America joined the Allies 
in 1917, singularly ill-organized; and even today every effort 
to improve military and naval resources is fiercely fought and 
sadly modified by fanatical peace societies, drawing most of their 
support from the potential enemies of the country. On either 
side, in America local, in Japan factional, interests are consist- 
ently at work in embittering relationship and developing what 
very many now regard as an inevitable crisis. The likeness can 
be carried even further, for in America is a party, and a very 
strong party, which is the exact equivalent of the Potsdam Party 
in England bent in the name of peace and culture in supporting 
and encouraging the Japanese and which under no circumstances 
can or will believe that its own country ever can be right.” 

Senator Harding’s speech of September 27, 1920, 
delivered before the Columbus Delegation of the Royal 
Order of the Golden Heart, on the betrayal of China, gave 
China new hope. Through a cynical denial of equal 
opportunities to all and of the John Hay declaration of 
1899, the International Consortium, on October 15, 1920, 
tried, with American, English, French and Japanese sup- 
port, to the exclusion of all competition, to force China 
to accept loans on their own terms, and thus dashed 
China’s hopes of freedom to the ground. This was to 
close down tight the Open-Door principle, the basis of 
our policy for twenty years, and it created intensely bad 
and hard feeling in China. The failure of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to prosecute any but minor offenders 
created contempt at home. The solemn procession of the 
members of this Consortium to a Christian church, 
solemnly to inform China, from the pulpit, of the inaugur- 
ation of a new era of good will for China, created con- 
tempt abroad. The darkening clouds of storm and tem- 
pest were at that time steadily gathering from the land 
of the Rising Sun. 

In February of 1912 the Japanese Navy Minister said: 

“By 1920 we must have constructed a fleet of eight super- 
dreadnaughts and eight battle cruisers with the necessary small 
cruisers and supply ships. Without these sixteen vessels Japan 
would be unable to put up a fight worthy of the name against 
the twenty-one big ships that a certain power will have at that 
time.” 

Add to this the breakdown of all the altruistic aspira- 
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tions, hopes, promises and pronunciamentos uttered by all 
the principal high contracting parties, be they friend or 
foe alike; add to this the overwhelming majority which 
returned Harding to the White House, with a mandate to 
repudiate the League of Nations and its deeds. This had 
left such a state of nervousness and created such a feeling 
of apprehension of the enemy from without, paying with 
gold the enemy from within, that President Harding sent 
his invitation to a Disarmament and Pacific Conference on 
July 9, 1921, to England and the other Great Powers. 

The United States had stolen England’s thunder, but 
it also showed England the way out of a dire difficulty. 
The Dominions were demanding the abrogation of the 
Japanese treaty; this would necessitate guarding against 
danger in India. This required more money for battle- 
ships, which England, over-burdened with taxes, could 
not pay; this required a stronger British army in India 
and more money. Then we came to the rescue as in 1917. 
We received our thanks for the help when we proposed 
in 1927 the increase of our cruiser program and were told 
that our demands were nonsense. 

The year 1921 brought us also the Imperial Conference 
at London, when, bowing to Canada’s and Australia’s 
insistent demand, the Anglo-Japanese treaty was killed, 
to be buried at Washington, we of the United States to 
become the undertakers. 

Both Canada and Australia, with New Zealand and 
Tasmania, had long championed the exclusion of the Asi- 
atics from their shores. They looked askance at the 
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treaty with Japan. Strenuous were the discussions con- 
ducted at Downing Street in the summer of 1921. The 
possibilities of a war between Japan and the United States 
were clear to both Canada and Australia and the dire 
certainty of England, in spite of the Anglo-American 
arbitration treaty, being drawn into such a war on the side 
of Japan by virtue of Article II of the Anglo-Japanese 
treaty. It became clear to Canada and Australia that 
the continuation of that treaty would mean the repetition 
of 1776, nay the break-up of the British Empire. 

The renewal of the Anglo-Japanese treaty thus became 
problematic. It was then that David Lloyd George, con- 
fronted by the non-compromising resistance of Mr. 
Meighen of Canada, indignantly exclaimed, “Sir, you 
speak like a citizen of the United States.” At that time 
it was shown to the British members of Parliament by 
Bertram Lenox Simpson where their bread and butter 
lay. He pointed out to them that a continuation of the 
alliance between Great Britain and Japan meant an aliena- 
tion of China in the long run; he showed that China, with 
her 435,000,000 potential buyers and negligible industries 
meant more business than Japan with her 77,000,000 in- 
habitants and steadily growing industries conducted to the 
exclusion of all white men from Asia. The hard-headed 
business sense of England prevailed. The renunciation of 
the treaty was decided upon. We of the United States 
owe a non-redeemable bill of gratitude to Canada, to Bert- 
ram Lenox Simpson, and to the merchants of England 


for that. 


It Pays to Advertise; Does Advertising Pay? 


ARTHUR KENEDY 


AM sure that a great many booklovers read the 
I article of Miss Kennedy in the July 14 issue of 
AMERICA with interest and enjoyment, and thought 
to themselves: “Aha! here is someone who understands 
why Catholic people generally do not buy Catholic books. 
The fault, of course, is with the publisher who short- 
sightedly fails to bring the books to the attention of 
Catholic people in the proper manner.” 

One who is interested in books and reading, unless he 
knows the inside of a publishing or bookselling house, 
believes that the demand for books is greatly in excess 
of what: is actually the case. This, of course is natural 
because the bookbuyer is a book lover and he believes 
that others share the same appreciation as himself. Un- 
fortunately such is not the case. 

Miss Kennedy is right in saying that Catholic books 
are not read as the booklover would hope that they 
should be, but this charge could just as justly be made 
concerning books that are not Catholic. Consider the 
thousands of books that are published annually and the 
very few that find a place in the list of best sellers. Any 
one familiar with book advertising knows that it is cus- 
tomary with publishers to announce their new books in 


the book-advertising section of newspapers and maga- 
zines, which through studied attention have developed a 
bookbuying clientele. Catalogues, circulars and seasonal 
lists of publishers supplement this advertising in a direct 
appeal to lists of prospective bookbuyers. 

Special newspaper and magazine advertising, however, 
is not given to a book until. the publisher knows that 
such a book has created a favorable impression beyond 
the average, and the budget for advertising such a book 
varies in proportion to the sale that might be reason- 
ably hoped for. From this it will be seen that experi- 
ence has taught the publisher that advertising does not 
actually make a book popular but reversely, a popular 
book can be advertised. with assured expectation of 
greater sale, and consequently it is only such books that 
are found prominently featured in book-advertising pages 
of the proper medium. ' 

With very few exceptions, the Catholic book is far 
different from those in the general field, and being 
Catholic it might be expected to be favorably considered 
by only a small portion of the reading public, for the 
simple reason that the Catholic people number one-fifth 
of the population of this country. They are so numer- 
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ous, however, that one would reasonably believe that they 
could and would, willingly and with interest, demand 
enough Catholic reading to make Catholic publishing 
highly profitable, and consequently encourage the Catholic 
publisher to exploit his product in the general press as 
well as in the Catholic. 

it pays to advertise if the article or idea advertised 
can reasonably be expected to enjoy a sale which will 
not alone cover the cost of the article itself, but the 
added cost required for such publicity. The question 
therefore naturally reduces itself to this: If Catholic 
hooks were advertised more liberally by Catholic pub- 
lishers, would the sale increase to such an extent that 
the investment would be a wise one? In very few 
cases the answer would be “ yes,” but in ninety-nine out 
of a hundred, the answer would be “ no.” 

Years ago the writer, a firm believer in the advantage 
of proper advertising but then without experience, ad- 
vertised, in a Catholic weekly newspaper, five-volume sets 
of Dickens, Bulwer-Lytton, Thackeray, Henty, Emerson, 
etc. (about twenty different popular authors), at a price 
of 85 cents, this being the store price for the books at 
that time. These sets cost 55 cents each and they really 
were a bargain even then. They were advertised post- 
paid to any address and the orders were very numer- 
ous. Before the next week’s issue, however, we realized 
that we were losing money on each order, but notwith- 
standing we continued the sale for three or four weeks. 

It was a very profitable experience. People wanted 
those books and were willing to pay 85 cents to receive 
a set postpaid. Catholic books, however, advertised in 
the same paper and in other Catholic publications care- 
fully selected and in daily papers such as the New York 
Times Book Review brought such poor results that one 
would think that the books had not been advertised at 
all. The answer is simple. These books were not 
wanted at the price for which they were offered. They 
could not have been sold cheaper and consequently the 
price cannot be held as the handicap. In those days the 
prices varied from 50 cents to $1.50 for an ordinary 
12mo. book. 

During the tercentenary of Dante, we published a 
splendid book made up of lectures on Dante, delivered 
at the New York College for Teachers, and the intro- 
duction to the volume was contributed by the Commis- 
sioner of Education of the State of New York. Several 
hundred young ladies attended and their names and ad- 
dresses were furnished; each received a short letter an- 
nouncing the publication of the work at $2.00 per copy 
and an offer to send the book without charge with the 
privilege of returning it in two weeks or retaining it sub- 
ject to a payment of $2.00, plus postage. The cost of 
the letter and postcard was approximately $40.00, and 
only three people applied for the book. 

Father Martin J. Scott, S.J., whose books of apolo- 
getics have sold in excess of 500,000 copies in the past 
ten years, published as his fourth volume “ Credentials 
of Christianity.” His earlier books had by that time 
become very popular, so here was a chance to advertise 


for a bigger field. “ Credentials of Christianity” im- 
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pressed our readers so much that we were confident it 
would be a big success. 

Fearing that perhaps our own method of advertising 
and copywriting lacked the vigor and appeal that direct 
advertising copy should have, we consulted with an ex- 
perienced advertising agency, the head of which was a 
convert to Catholicity and consequently we reasonably 
hoped that he would understand our problem. Further- 
more we engaged an experienced copywriter who was at 
that time in charge of one of the departments of the N. C 
W. C. in Washington. 

Several conferences were held in New York City, out- 
lining a studied plan of operation, and although the book 
in cloth binding retailed at $1.25, we appropriated 
$3,800.00 for this special newspaper and magazine ad- 
vertising. We allotted $2,300.00 to the New York Times, 
the Evening Sun, the World, the Mail, and the Evening 
Post in New York City, two papers in Philadelphia, one 
in Boston and one in Chicago. In the Sunday issues of 
the Times and the Sun, we took space of about 61% x 7 
inches and our appeal was not to Catholics alone, but 
to all who might be interested in the subject. Three times 
during the following week a smaller ad, about 4%4 x 5 
inches, each with different copy, appeared in the Sun and 
Times, as well as jn the evening papers mentioned above. 
In the other cities, only the smaller ads appeared. 
For Catholic publications $1,500.00 was allotted during 
four weeks following the ad in the daily papers, and the 
leading Catholic papers throughout the country were 
selected. 

We were shocked at the results. The sales which we 
could attribute to this advertising were so insignificant 
that we considered the entire expense as extravagant 
waste. Now the remarkable part of it is that the book 
sold, and sold very well, but it did not sell because it was 
advertised. No new market was found for it. It sold, 
as all Catholic books are sold, through the normal chan- 
nels of distribution—the clergy and Religious, and the 
Catholic bookshops. It sold because it had merit that 
those who read it recognized, and that in turn recom- 
mended it to others. 

“ Rebuilding a Lost Faith” by An American Agnostic 
(John L. Stoddard), was originally published at $2.50 
per copy, cloth binding. This price was very high but 
it was then manufactured in England and we were sim- 
ply the American agent for the English publisher and 
had to make our price in proper proportion to our cost. 
It is an exceptionally fine book, as those familiar with 
Catholic books know, but we did not advertise it, except 
in catalogues and circulars. It met with a most satis- 
factory reception and became one of our best sellers. 
After several years we were able to negotiate for a spe- 
cial edition of our own which we issued in cloth binding 
at $1.50 and in paper binding at 60 cents. The book now 
enjoys a record of sales in excess of 80,000 copies. It 
was not advertised but it was appreciated. 

In a letter from Miss Margaret Archer in the last issue 
of AMERICA, written on the same subject, she refers to 
books of John Ayscough and she asks why the publishers 
did not make capital out of the publ-city which the death 
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of this prominent author created. His books were pub- 
lished by three different concerns in this country and we 
were among them. It is regretted that they did not seem 
to strike a popular chord. His “ Fernando” was a 
charming story of the life of his youth and when it first 
appeared received a fair measure of success. The pub- 
lished price was $2.00 per copy. After the first two 
years, there was practically no demand for the book, and 
we had a large stock, so we then reduced the price to 
75 cents and featured it in a special page in our cata- 
logue, of which more than 100,000 copies were distributed, 
but even so the sale had dropped to 60 or 75 copies a 
year. Realizing that the book was not wanted, we sold 
as a “remainder,” more than 900 copies at 6 cents each 
to a large merchandising concern. 

So much for books; and Catholic books particularly. 
Now consider advertising. 

We know, with firm conviction, that advertising is one 
of the most important divisions of the successful con- 
duct of business and we appropriate an average of 4% 
per cent of our gross sales as an advertising budget. Ex- 
perience has taught us, however, that this advertising 
must not be considered a charge against each book pub- 
lished because if we did so consider it, we would feel 
compelled to cease. Instead we consider the advertising 
of books—new books of course—as the best kind 
of advertising for P. J. Kenedy & Sons and in the 
last analysis we are advertising our business rather than 
the books we publish because we wish our name and our 
business to be known among Catholic bookbuyers, who, 
by the way, do not limit their buying to books of the week 
but make their selection from the wide list which we 
have ready for their choice. 

Miss Kennedy is to be sincerely complimented on her 
article, which shows a very keen interest in a subject dear 
to all Catholic educators. Something should be done to 
make our Catholic literature more popular. From the 
foregoing it would seem that advertising thus far has 
not accomplished this result. Practically all Catholic 
publishing houses in this country have tried it and we be- 
lieve their results have been no better than ours. There 
must be a reason why Catholic books are not more gen- 
erally read. What is it and what can be done to over- 
come it? 


FOR A MOTHER 


And though my lips, somehow, are silent still, 

My heart is full of songs for you unsung,— 

Of rains and winds beyond a summer hill, 

Familiar woods where long-looped grapevines swung. 
And if I must be silent, I shall seek 

A quietness for you, a dream apart, 

Till fairer days when I have learned to speak 

The loveliness I hold within my heart. 


And to you may the dusty far years bring 
But precious memories of younger days, 
The laughter that was ours, the little ways 
We used to plan and dream some happy thing. 
And though you grow so old, always to me 
You'll be the Lady Fair you used to be. 
ELeanor L. Perry. 
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Pictures and Prayer Books 


ELEANOR TRIzZISKY 


HE story of painting is very long and very old. He 

who would study, for instance, the era of transition 
—mainly in France—from miniatures in ancient missals 
to panel painting, must know the background of that 
period itself, be it ever so sketchily, to give it value, 
just as any other bit of historic information gains in 
interest when we know its proper niche in the unending 
gallery of time. 

Thus we must know, for example, something of the 
work of the Egyptians, of the classic peoples, of the early 
Christians and Byzantine art, of the illuminators of the 
Middle Ages (the first station on our journey) in the 
art of picture making. The word “transition,” when em- 
ployed for the purpose of expressing a change of mode or 
style in art, implies a knowledge of the previous history of 
the subject. 

The development of panel painting from illuminated 
manuscripts was something more than the sudden lifting 
of dainty miniatures from the pages of a book to squares 
of wood or canvas. Pictures were formerly used to 
interpret words; now books are written on how to inter- 
pret paintings. This reversal in the status of pictures can 
better be comprehended by a brief survey of the art of 
illumination in countries whose history antedates that 
of France. Then writers and illustrators little dreamed 
of panel painting, and the full-length portrait was in a 
primitive stage of existence. 

The Egyptians used in their hieroglyphics the earliest 
form of picture writing, and when symbolic characteristics 
were employed on papyri, illumination was used for deco- 
rative purposes. A picture of the funeral of a pharaoh, 
illuminating a scroll of papyrus, is preserved in the Royal 
Museum of Turin. It is not known to what extent the 
Greeks and Romans were indebted to Egypt for the art 
of illumination. Two thousand rolls of parchment were 
found at Herculaneum, and none of them was illustrated. 
However, Pliny mentioned in his work that Varro had 
used 700 pictures of important men to illustrate his 
writings. In the Vatican Virgil of the fourth century 
A. D., there is a vignette illustrating a page of the 
Georgics, which is not, properly speaking, an illumina- 
tion because it is entirely separated from the text. 

Classical, Byzantine, Saxon, and Irish influences all 
played a part in developing the miniatures of France 
which were later to be the source from which French 
painting sprang. An example of classical influence in 
a Carolingian manuscript is to be found in Charlemagne’s 
Gospel of the Palace School. Eastern characteristics are 
plainly discernible in the Soissons Gospel of the Ada 
group, and for all those who have art and “ the old sod ” 
there is the beautiful Books of Kells, executed in the 
eighth century and preserved in Trinity College, Dublin. 

The miniatures of France in the years preceding the 
twelfth century were purely illustrative and decorative, 
and possessed a certain stiff and austere quality. They 
did not lead to panel painting until various other charac- 
teristics had been introduced during the twelfth, thirteenth 
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and fourteenth centuries. Gothic sculpture and Gothic 
stained glass inspired the artists who worked on manu- 
scripts to put more form and color into their pictures. 
The use of gold for decorating the parchment and vellum 
page became very popular, and provided a sufficiently rich 
background for the lovely, glowing colors which brought 
to life the less happily tinted manuscripts of former days. 
Paris was the leading city in the art of illumination. The 
pages of books shone with an astonishing splendor. The 
art reached a point in the fourteenth century when the 
time was ripe for the introduction of Flemish and Italian 
characteristics. 

Gradually the little figures lost their stiffness. The gold 
background disappeared and landscape was introduced to 
supply a proper setting for the life-like forms which now 
stepped across the pages. The “ Tres Riches Heures ” 
illuminated by Pol de Limbourg for the Duc de Berry, 
contains pictures of various scenes in connection with the 
life and habitations of the Duke’s family. The art of 
illumination had spread from the monasteries to the laity, 
and this may account for the introduction of secular sub- 
jects into the miniatures. The change from an imaginary, 
spiritual form to a more realistic and definite study of 
the subject itself may also be an outcome of the new 
interest taken by the people. The perspective and com- 
position of the paintings was still poor, but the artists 
were seizing upon ideas to develop a new type of picture 
which would please both patron and public. 

When landscape, pictures of actual persons, and a 
braver attempt at portraiture had been introduced into 
miniatures, and the pictures themselves had escaped from 
the initials and spread over the page, they had to be 
removed from the books, and separate panels of wood 
or canvas were used instead. Oil painting, credit for the 
discovery of which has been accorded to Flemish painters, 
had to be “ popularized and understood in order to give 
the people the pictures from the books.” The influence of 
Flemish painters on French painting cannot be overesti- 
mated. During the fourteenth century the misfortunes 
which befell the French kings at the hands of the English, 
did not stop the immigration of Netherlandish artists 
which had already begun. The men from the north stayed 
in the eastern parts of France. Three Flemish painters 
were working for the dukes of Burgundy, and were 
painting in tempera on panels of wood. 

“Le Dieu de Pieta,” attributed to Mallouel, one of the 
three artists, exhibits an effort to secure dramatic effect 
but lacks composition. “Les Martyre de Saint Denis” 
by Bellechose, another protege of the Burgundian court, 
is notable for the attempt to portray different expressions 
of grief, anger, etc., instead of repeating the same wooden 
countenances of the earlier figures. Brouderlam, the 
third of the trio of artists, has left for us a picture of 
“La Fuite en Egypte,” wherein we see an example of 
the primitive use of landscape. 

If it had not been for the Northern artists and their 
work at Aix and Burgundy, the development of French 
panel painting would have been considerably delayed; 
primitive pictures would not have borne to such an ex- 
tent the imprint of two Dutch characteristics, namely, 
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the love of landscape and a more realistic and practical 
view of pictorial themes. In addition to the Flemish in- 
fluence, French painting received through the Italian art- 
ists at Avignon, a softer and more idealizing touch. 
The struggle between the rulers of the central part of 
France and the English caused the monarchy to be estab- 
lished south of the peaceful, historic Loire. Under patron- 
age of the court, a school of painting was founded which 
was less under the control of Flanders, but which lacked 
the background of tradition and therefore had to grow 
on barren soil. While there are traces of Dutch attribu- 
tions in the work of this school, the Flemish artists did 
not turn westward from the path that led from the north 
through Avigon to Italy. But this school of the Loire 
produced one of the most notable painters of the fifteenth 
century, Jean Fouquet, of Tours. He is remarkable be- 
cause he was more truly French in his work than the 
artists of Bungundy and Aix, and because his own paint- 
ings contain excellent examples of both illumination and 
panel painting. His most famous work is a prayer book 
painted for Etienne Chevalier. It contains delightful mini- 
atures, and gives us an idea of France in the days fol- 
lowing the Hundred Years War. There is also a por- 
trait of Etienne Chevalier attended by his patron saint. 
Two of the successors of Jean Fouquet are worthy 
of mention ; Jean Bourdichon, one of the last great minia- 
turists, who painted “ The Book of Hours of Anne of 
Brittany ” in 1508; and the Master of Moulins, an art- 
ist whose favorite subject was the Blessed Virgin. 
Consequently, in the sixteenth century, panel painting, 
not miniatures, will be the field on which the Italian 
painters will sow the seeds of the Renaissance in France. 
After the Italian wars the kings of France—Charles 
VIII, Louis XII, and Francis I—greatly admired the 
works of art which they had seen in Italy ; they encouraged 
painters from the south to come to Fontainebleau where 
the monarchy had been established. We find the illustri- 
ous names of Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea del Sarto, and 
Benvenuto Cellini listed among those Italian painters who 
were to aid in introducing the classical style into France. 
Portraiture was very popular in the time of Francis I 
and again we see the influence of Flanders in this style 
of painting. The Clouets evolved a certain French re- 
finement in connection with Flemish accuracy of detail 
and lack of idealism which was well suited to portraiture. 
Painting on squares of wood or of canvas has passed 
through various phases—romanticism, classicism, and nat- 
uralism. To follow its development through the years 
since the fifteenth century would be another and lengthier 
story, a story that has its roots in the time of the mon- 
asteries of the Middle Ages. The monks, bending over 
the parchment on the tall desks before them, were evolv- 
ing from decorations and illustrations the miniatures which 
soon grew and emerged as pictures in their own right. 
Who can see an illuminated manuscript, hold it tender- 
ly and carefully in the hand, without dreaming of the 
patient brain and fingers that made it of the busy still- 
ness of the scriptorium, that long, silent room wherein the 
monks labored for years on one small book of prayer to 
enable some soul to converse more devoutly with God ? 
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“Christ Has Nothing to Do with It’ 


Mary H. KENNEDY 


on the desk before me. ... Before me, too, is 

an open window that is thrusting on my attention 
certain very luscious scents, enticingly playful breezes 
and two rose-of-Sharon bushes heavily laden with buds 
about to burst with beauty. Late July! The whole world 
overflowing with loveliness. Here, in Michigan, where 
spring is late and summer short, the latter seems to rise 
to her fullest maturity in this glorious month of the 
Precious Blood. I could become very tiresome, I am 
afraid, in enlarging upon its splendors. . . . 

Have you ever stopped dead in your tracks for a 
moment and listened to life grow? and really seen it 
glow? and gleam and glisten? 

“ Another Lowell!” you sigh? 

Would that it were so! 

But, honestly, one has to stop completely the daily 
business of living in order fully to appreciate this gor- 
geous world of ours. Now, do not laugh, please. It is 
very difficult to become prosaic when Nature’s scroll of 
poetic wonders is lying face up in one’s own back yard! 
Even the bees don’t work all the time. I know that 
because they stay too long upon one little rose simply to 
gather its sweetness. And aren’t we told to imitate the 
bee as well as the ant? (Pretty dangerous advice to 
give a woman—buzz and run around all the time!) 

‘However, you do not have to remind me that you are 
a busy person. With a husband, six children and a 
house—Heaven help you, I say! This reminds me of 
what a youngster said to me once in speaking of a former 
cook of theirs: “ Did you know that she has a husband, 
a Ford and a baby?” The tone of his voice and the 
look in his eye added: “And that’s as much as any 
woman deserves.” 

But here I am at my diversions when I should be at 
my muttons! 

So Martha Ann matriculates at college this September ! 
It is quite impossible not to say Tempus fugit. 

Well! Better that it should fly than just poke along, I 
presume. Better to wear out than to rust out. 

Martha Ann! I remember so many tender things about 
that dark-eyed, rose-cheeked daughter of yours, Con- 
stance. She has always seemed so fragile and carefully 
put together. Of course, she is strong and well. Un- 
usually strong, too. Yet for all her health I have ever 
looked upon Martha as peculiarly delicate, breakable. To 
be quite frank, all young girls appeal to me in that man- 
ner. Queer, isn’t it? 

I cannot imagine her away from you. I could if she 
were to attend the college you entered or any other of 
the Catholic colleges, but a State university—oh, my dear! 
Why such a place? You have tried to convince me of 
the advisability of your anticipated step but I certainly 
cannot see it. I never will be able to see it either. You 
will say I am “ narrow.” I won’t say “yes” to that! I 
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am not. What am I then? Pray, Connie darling, let 
me parry that question with another to you: what are 
you? You are a mother-—a maker of bodies and a guar- 
dian of souls. Responsible to Almighty God, the Creator 
of body and soul, for your children’s well-being here and 
hereafter. You deliberately chose this state... . 

Why is it, honey, we put so much faith in almanacs? 
In the barometer’s forecasts? In the horticulturists’ ad- 
vice as to soil and such things when we plant and tend 
our gardens? Gardens are lovely, oh, so lovely. They 
are delightfully gracious and pay us back a hundred- 
fold for every moment given to their care. Yet—gardens, 
like all things, pass away. Wouldn't life be valueless and 
quite unlivable if we dealt merely in gardens, in ma- 
terial things alone? 

But the point I wish to emphasize is the sublime faith 
you and I and all gardeners put in almanacs! You know 
we do. When it comes to placing as sublime a faith in 
the God-called prophets of our souls’ gardens we fail 
miserably. We ourselves understand so much better the 
winds and rains and the storms that may and can and 
do beset the soul’s growth. We turn from the warnings, 
the admonitions gleaned from many a long year of ex- 
perience in the business of soul culture and shrugging a 
careless shoulder take a chance, and often more than one, 
with a fragile soul-plant to go anxiously to our little 
vegetable or flower garden to make sure that everything 
there is just as it ought to be—as the horticulturists 
advised. 

Why can’t we be logical? 

It never is right to take a chance with our own soul 
but if the chance must be taken, take it with your soul, 
Constance, and do not play with the soul of another. . . 

I heard Dr. Will Durant speak last winter. He told 
us about his little girl who one day commenced to ques- 
tion him about God and heaven. 

“ Are there angels in the air, daddy?” she asked him. 

“ Not that I know of,” he answered. 

“Ts God in the sky, daddy?” she went on. 

“ Not that I know of,” he replied. 

A bit later he found upon his desk a childish scrawl 
saying what his little daughter would do when she was 
“big.” “I will put God in the sky and angels in the air.” 

God grant that she will be the means to put back, too, 
faith, in her father’s soul! I pity and pray for the un- 
happy Will Durants of this world. But, why, oh, why if 
we must expose our own faith to the adverse winds of 
chance should we imperil and destroy the faith of our 
fellow-man? 

This is all rather a preachment, isn’t it? Please do ex- 
cuse me. Abstract principles are pretty hard to digest, I 
know. And I have wandered far afield from our sub- 
ject—or so it will appear to you... . . Ina few words, 
Constance, I am deathly afraid of all present-day State- 
school training. Not so much on account of what it 
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leaves out but for reason of what it substitutes for that 
which it neglects to teach. One teacher on a staff of five 
or ten or twenty or more can prove to be the whole 
undoing of a student; one unscrupulous teacher, I mean. 

Let’s go no farther than this, though. State-school 
training leaves out God. Sometimes, I may add, it re- 
places Him with whatever the individual teacher may 
wish. Leaving Him out is bad enough. Trying to fill 
His place is worse. 

I do not want Martha Ann to go to your State uni- 
versity, Constance! Just last September a young girl I 
know matriculated there. Not a Catholic, 1f you please, 
but a girl baptized and reared in a certain great Protestant 
denomination. A young girl. Seventeen. Sweet and 
good. Jolly and winsome. Very much sophisticated from 
her own viewpoint. A woman of the world almost! In 
truth, but a youngster, impressionable, wide-eyed, both 
ears cocked for knowledge. It came! 

“Why, none of the girls go to church, you know,” she 
trilled excitedly. 

“ They think me dumb. . I go though. Sunday 
would be awf’lly queer if one didn’t go to church!” 

(We expect great fortitude of seventeen!) 

Not to take too much of your time. . . . 

One day Sally’s English teacher asked for a thesis upon 
the causes and the cure of crime. Crime! Well, it may 
be a proper subject for those who are seventeen to study. 
Those who are seventeen commit it! Sally knew in a 
way about theft and forgery and such. She knew the 
causes and she knew the cure. So, tense-lipped and with 
nimble fingers she wrote her thesis. The gist of it was: 
“ The lack of a knowledge of Jesus Christ and the non- 
church attendance of the present-day generation are the 
causes of crime—a coming back to Jesus Christ its cure!” 

Pretty good for Sally! (Martha Ann would have 
added another clause to both cause and cure but Sally 
is to be warmly commended just the same.) 

Her paper was returned to her with the notation heavily 
underscored: “Christ has nothing to do with it.” 

When Sally came home for spring vacation she was 
visibly different. 

She was a trifle cynical—she had missed going to 
church a few times. But she was still at war with her 
English teacher. 

“He scoffs at things so,” she cried. “‘ He knows I 
believe in God and takes every opportunity to belittle my 
belief. I hate that man!” 

At the end of that very conversation Sally said: ‘“ Do 
you know the girls tell me they have an awf'lly interest- 
ing course in Evolution in English B. I think I’ll take 
it next semester.” 

“ Christ has nothing to do with it!” 

Constance! Constance! 

Martha Ann is no stronger, no better than Sally. They 
are both but seventeen. . 

But it is time to water my garden. July is so hot and 
dry. What does your almanac say? And do you really 
believe in it as much as ever? One can’t take a chance 
with gardens. . . . 


My love to vou all. Joan. 
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Juggling the Money Market 


Haroitp AVERY 


HEN the rate on call money loaned in Wall Street 

began its balloon ascension some weeks ago, fol- 
lowing several successive jumps in the Federal Reserve 
rediscount rate, there was a feeling all around that a de- 
termined and organized, if artificial, movement was afoot, 
aimed particularly at small and large operators in the stock 
market. This raising of interest rates has been accom- 
panied by a great ballyhoo in the newspapers about the 
over-extension of stock trading, the diminishing gold re- 
serve of this country, the stringency of credit. The in- 
cident is instructive or at least leads to some interesting 
surmises. 

Strange to relate, and contrary to the expectations of 
those in control of money matters, values of securities 
shriveled only inconsiderably. In other years, front-page 
news of such a disquieting nature as has been broad- 
casted would have been, and always was, accepted on its 
face value in both business and financial circles, and pre- 
saged a consequent decline in activity in both centers, with 
ultimate business stagnation and lower security prices. 
It is relieving to note that no such results are apparent 
this year. 

One answer is not hard to find. To begin with, is there 
a shortage in money? No one believes that there is. A 
casual business acquaintance met in the Middle West put 
it this way: “ President Coolidge has talked prosperity 
for so long that I guess there must be, Federal Reserve 
Bank or no Federal Reserve Bank.” A student of money 
trends says: “Since 1923 the normal trend of money 
rates has been downward. The present sudden upward 
trend is away from normal, and sooner or later money 
will find its level again.” A Wall Street habitue ventures 
this: “If there is danger in the present situation, why 
didn’t the Federal Reserve Bank prevent it, instead of 
telling us about it now?” Another, more outspoken than 
the rest, says: “ This arbitrary juggling of interest rates 
is a joke. If the same thing was attempted as brazenly 
with food prices, there would be a man hunt to appre- 
hend the profiteers. The whole business is as artificial 
as rayon.” All of which goes to show that the money 
shortage idea has not been really put across. 

Further, an analysis of the present situation fails to 
disclose a money shortage. The existence of high inter- 
est rates, ordinarily a barometer of decreasing money 
supplies, is not proof in itself. Business is fundamentally 
sound, but not so overactive that it is making any undue 
demands on the credit situation. The new system of 
hand-to-mouth buying has provided corporations with 
more than usually large cash balances formerly tied up in 
inventory. It is reported that the farmers will have 
$600,000,000 more to spend this year than last year. Re- 
tail figures are high and Savings Banks figures are higher 
than ever. 

Much is made of the fact that this country has “ lost ” 
over $500,000,000 in gold in the past year, and therefore 
there was reduced by so much the more.the basis upon 
which further credit could be extended. Perhaps not a 
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few readers have noticed that this gold has not actually 
left the country, but merely “ ear-marked” for foreign 
account, a convenient way of indicating that it has been 
boldly removed for financing foreign governments, 
notably to aid both France and Spain to regain a stable 
gold-currency footing, so that bond deals might be at- 
tempted without the hazard of fluctuating exchanges. 

No one can question the fact that this sudden hue and 
cry about the shortage of money has behind it a deep 
and determined purpose. Nor can anyone deny that up 
to the present this purpose has been frustrated. If we 
have ring-side seats and the bell has been sounded on 
round one, then all around there is an unanimous deci- 
sion that the first encounter is chalked up against the 
bankers. 

Before the fight continues, it is discovered and reported 
in the newspapers on August 1, that money is leaking into 
the call market and that corporations with surplus funds 
are actually loaning more than the banks. One wonders 
what consternation this news was supposed to provoke, 
except among the so-called controlling bankers. One 
effect was instantaneous, though, and the bankers through 
the Stock Clearing Corporation, arbitrarily placed a ban 
on “outside” funds, subjecting them to a differential 
not applicable to bank-controlled funds, and in addition 
set an arbitrary minimum of $100,000 as the unit that 
could be loaned in the call market. 

‘One sometimes wonders whether the congressional act 
that applies in cases of restraint of trade also applies in 
cases of restraint of money. 

With time money at 6 1-2 per cent, call money at 7 1-2 
per cent, the business man and Wall Street investor and 
trader are now paying a premium for money which is not 
warranted. In addition, witn a profit in view, the farmer, 
in order to move his crops is going to be forced to lose a 
part of his profit in order to borrow funds to move his 
product. Besides, if $100,000 is the minimum unit that 
can be loaned in Wall Street, then the flood of smaller 
funds that would also seek a return of as much as 8 per 
cent is automatically barred. The bankers seem deter- 
mined to control the source of all marketable funds, or 
bust. If interest rates are jacked up to 20 per cent, ap- 
parently no one outside the circle will be permitted to 
enjoy such a handsome return. 

The law of supply and demand applies to money as it 
does to any other commodity, and funds cannot be with- 
heid legitimately from the market for any length of time. 
Nor can the bankers secretly remove large gold reserves 
from this country without its being discovered sooner or 
later. When only recently funds have been so abundant, 
it will no longer be sufficient for bankers to point to sud- 
denly controlled high-interest rates and say, “money is 
scarce.” Such a ruse in these days is amateurish. It is 
no wonder that most people are skeptical when 3 per cent 
call-money rates over less than six montns are shot up 
to 8 per cent. 

It is quite clear that the end is not yet and that the 
bankers will not desist in their determined purpose to 
create a seeming money shortage; possibly as a cover for 
foreign operations where larger profits are promised, pos- 
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sibly as a justification for such higher domestic-interest 
rates, and not impossibly as a reason to shake loose from 
their investments and holdings—both investors and trad- 
ers alike. 

The last chapter in this money drama has yet to be 
written. In the meantime, it is safe to wager that as long 
as the countless hordes of small money owners sit by 
amusedly and contentedly and fail to fall into line, there 
will be no business or money panic. 


Sociology 
The Drift of Puritanism 


Joret BRaDFoRD 


ROHIBITION is the product of the evangelical 

Puritanism of the last generation. ‘he crusade that 
culminated in the enactment of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment began approximately with the present century. Much 
of the money, a majority of the recruits, and practically 
all of the emotionalism of the jihad against liquor were 
supplied by the Puritanic elements of the rural com- 
munities. Thousands of these evangelical enthusiasts 
believed firmly that somehow Prohibition would damage, 
if not destroy, the Catholic Church. Many of them in- 
deed were more eager to belabor Rome than to banish 
Rum. It was frequently represented and widely accepted 
that Prohibition was a sure poison for Popery. On a 
dozen different occasions and in as many distinct places— 
Middle West, Southwest, Far West—I have observed 
evangelists stir their bucolic hearers to a clamor of “halle- 
lujahs ” and “amens” by the assurance that a vote for 
Prohibition was a vote against the Pope. 

Prohibition came and Rome remains. Rum too is still 
in the land, little diminished in quantity though a good 
deal impaired in quality by reason of its outlawry. It is 
Puritanism that is less popular and less powerful than it 
was when the battle against booze was won—in Congress. 
The facts which warrant that statement may be put in 
four generalizations : 

In the first place, those in charge of surveys conducted 
by various Protestant denominations have reported hun- 
dreds of abandoned churches in the rural sections, and 
have recommended a merger of the evangelical congrega- 
tions. Second: some of the larger bodies admit a pro- 
gressive decline in the number and in the qualifications 
of candidates for their respective ministries. Third: the 
attendance at religious services, especially by young men 
and young women, is conceded to be falling steadily, not- 
withstanding recourse on the part of many ministers to 
entertainments and the like as a means of filling their 
churches. Fourth: all the foregoing are explained by the 
tendency toward a decrease or open rejection of Protestant 
doctrines and sympathies by those by whom they ought 
to have been preserved. 

It is this rejection of Protestant teachings and tradi- 
tions by the young of both sexes that chiefly menaces 
Prohibition, which can hope for reinforcements from no 
other quarters. Young men and young women, practi- 
cally all of them Protestants, have constituted a pre- 
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ponderant proportion of the migration from the country 
to the cities and towns in the last twelve years. Thou- 
sands of youth who were drawn from the rural regions 
to serve in the World War—to cite a notable instance— 
have not returned to their former homes and environ- 
ment. They have settled in the cities. Other thousands 
have since followed them. In the great urban centers 
these children of Protestant parents have undergone a 
more or less complete religious, ethical, and intellectual 
metamorphosis. They retain the name, but they almost 
wholly abandon the beliefs and practices of evangelical 
Protestantism. This is evident in their daily lives. The 
cardinal sins of Protestantism they commit without scru- 
ple or sorrow. They attend the theaters and the cinemas. 
They play cards. They dance. They smoke. The Sab- 
bath that they knew back home as a pious institution is 
now merely a painful recollection; simply a day of rest, 
an opportunity for the quest of recreation. If these young 
folk do not drink liquor neither do they dread it. The 
bootlegger is for them, as for nearly all other Americans 
with whom they have contact, just a commonplace or a 
joke. Gradually these young men and young women 
forsake the Puritanism of the farm and the cross-roads 
for the nominal Protestantism of the big cities—the 
modernist cult which never interferes with its follower’s 
opinions regarding business, pleasure, or religion. No 
longer can these young people be counted for Funda- 
mentalism, for Sabbatarians, for Prohibition. They can 
hardly be reckoned among the foes of Romanism. It will 
be a marvel if they are kept for Christianity. 

But even in the villages and the backwoods, where once 
Puritanism flourished in isolation, boys and girls mani- 
fest little of the stanchness and straitness of their fathers 
and mothers. The telephone and the radio, the news- 
papers and the cheap magazines, the “movie” and the 
automobile—all these carry the city’s ideas into the coun- 
try. And these ideas are deadly to the Puritanic morale 
in the hills and hollows. The Northern Methodist Church 
in May, 1924, compromised with its conscience and its 
discipline by permitting its members to dance. That 
concession will scarcely stay the defection of its younger 
members, but it discloses on the part of the authorities 
of the most numerous of the American Protestant 
churches a consciousness that even those within its fold 
can not be made to denounce and renounce as immoral 
that which is merely indifferent. Twenty years ago 
the Y. M. C. A. would permit no playing cards or box- 
ing gloves on its premises. These were then regarded as 
symbols of Satan. The ban has long since been re- 
moved, and this organization drops, one after another, its 
marks of evangelical Protestantism. 

The Protestant churches, with three or four exceptions, 
have passionately championed schools without religion 
in their curricula. Now they have a whole generation 
practically devoid of religion or of reverence for it. Their 
youth have all but lost whatever of spirituality their 
Methodist or Baptist or Presbyterian creed meant to 
them, and have accepted nothing in its stead. They have 
no sort of protection against the materialism and unbe- 
lief that surround them. Their faith, their convictions, 
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their ideals are inevitably suffering from the contagion. 

Federal Prohibition was the achievement principally 
of Puritanic Protestants of middle age and upwards, liv- 
ing in the rural districts. They had worked and prayed 
and voted against liquor (with the Pope in mind at the 
same time) for two or three decades. At last they got 
what they wanted. It is less than nine years since the 
adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment, but in that com- 
paratively short period a good many things have come 
to pass. For one thing, a new generation of voters has 
arrived. Consider this point for a moment: The boy or 
girl who was twelve years old when national Prohibition 
was enacted is now twenty-one years of age. The youth 
who was then in the dawn of his majority is turning 
thirty. In short, some eight or ten millions of young 
men and young women who had no responsible part in 
the accomplishment of Prohibition, Federal, State, or 
local, are now among the judges. Great numbers of 
these, as I have said, have quit the creeds and compan- 
ionship and the conditions which might otherwise have 
continued them as Protestants and as Prohibitionists. 
In their new setting they are hardly to be rated as either. 

All this I perceive and chronicle merely as objective 
fact. It is no satisfaction to me that a large section of 
the population of the United States must first reject 
‘Christianity before it can be brought to repudiate Pro- 
hibition. That, however, is the fault of Protestantism, 
which from the beginning has sought legal sanctions in- 
stead of moral sanctions for its precepts. Prohibition has 
been made a synonym for Protestantism—and that by 
Protestants themselves—and the odium of the one clings 
to the other. The new generation has all but scrapped 
Puritanism. It will shortly cast out Prohibition, the 
youngest child of Puritanism. 


TOWERS . 


We are builders, 
You and I, 

Lifting white dreams 
To the sky; 

With the talents 
God has given 

We raise towers 
Into heaven. 


We raise towers 
Straight and tall, 
Winding stairway, 
Ghostly wall, 
And with music 
In our souls 
We climb upward 
To our goals. 


We climb upward 
From the earth, 
Ever hearing 
Angel mirth, 
Fire flaming 
Through the clod, 
Until we are 
Joined with God. 


Encar DANIEL KRAMER. 
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Education 





The 1928 Freshman 


DanieL M. O’CONNELL, S. J. 


ATHER TALBOT?’S challenging article in AMERICA 

for April 14, entitled “This Is a Reading Age,” 
brings up quite incidentally a question that is as perennial 
at this time of the year as is its chronological Easter 
daffodil. I refer to the Catholic college and the 1928 
Catholic senior in the various high schools of our coun- 
try. What is he to do? Is he to be or not to be a 
freshman in a Catholic college in September, 1928? 

Granting that with the aid of a totally different mother 
than the original Hamlet could claim, our Catholic grad- 
uate from a high school in June enters a Catholic college 
in September and after the probationary development 
through four years of such training comes forth with his 
precious stamp of a baccalaureate degree, yet the moral 
advantages of this same Catholic college training may be 
jeopardized by what Father Talbot characterizes as ‘‘the 
continuation-school that the popular literature of the day 
constitutes.” Or to repeat again with him the words of 
the distinguished Catholic philosopher, Orestes A. Brown- 
son: “To a great extent the reading of non-Catholic 
literature, non-Catholic books, periodicals, novels and 
journals neutralizes in our sons and daughters the in- 
fluence of Catholic schools, academies and colleges, and 
often effaces the good impressions received in them.” 

To conclude that therefore Catholic colleges fail in 
their essential raison d’etre would evidently prove too 
much and, I am sure, would not represent the mind of 
Brownson or Father Talbot or anyone else who has at 
heart the moral welfare of our youth. Such a conclu- 
sion would with its fell swoop abolish all Catholic high 
schools and grade schools and even all maternal and ec- 
clesiastical training for youth of all ages. The quota- 
tions are however a frank and insistent statement of a 
pestilence that confronts us despite years of Catholic 
education at the hearth and in grade, secondary and colle- 
giate, Catholic institutions. One immediate consolation 
is that the problem, while surely more complicated, is not 
new. It was stated by Brownson in 1866. My discussion 
of it at present will emphasize the viewpoint of Catholic 
college education rather than that of literature. 

Possibly the two are not easily separable. If so, this 
would but illustrate, I trust, that the Catholic college is 
the best prophylactic for the ills quoted above. Do not 
abolish the Catholic college, high school, grade school or 
maternal and ecclesiastical education. Improve them; 
encourage them with means of improvement. Surely 
parents would not deliberately expose their sons and 
daughters of eighteen or more years to contagious diseases, 
because, thanks to paternal care, their offspring thus far 
had avoided such ills or because the germs were quite 
prevalent.anyhow. Paternal and maternal hearts beat as 
quickly at the thought of a fatal sickness for their child 
of eighteen years as for that of six years, though the 
outward expression of such anxiety may be more re- 
strained. 
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What is the analogy, applied to Catholic education ? 

Briefly it is that all higher education opens up the fields 
of the world’s thought. Some of it is wholesome, much 
of it unfortunately is virulent and pestilential for morals 
and religious belief alike. Contact with some of the lat- 
ter is avoidable, much of it is unavoidable. . The latter 
will be handled antiseptically by Catholic professors in 
Catholic colleges. In the non-Catholic college or univer- 
sity, it will likely be given to the student to touch for 
himself without the cautioning label of “moral and re- 
ligious poison.” 

Further that there is for all classes, especially college 
men, the continuation-school of popular and morally-neu- 
tralizing literature is an admitted fact. The practical 
viewpoint I would make is that a Catholic college educa- 
tion, while not a Faith-proof antidote, is nevertheless its 
nearest kin. And again for our consolation, the problem is 
not new. As far back as 1852, Newman declared: 

If then a University is a direct preparation for this world, let 
it be what it professes. It is not a Convent, it is not a Seminary; 
it is a place to fit men of the world for the world. We cannot 
possibly keep them from plunging into the world, with all its 
ways and principles and maxims, when their time comes; but 
we can prepare them against what is inevitable; and it is not 
the way to learn to swim in troubled waters, never to have gone 
into them. Proscribe (I do not merely say particular authors, 
particular words, particular passages) but Secular Literature as 
such; cut out from your class books all broad manifestations of 
the naturai man; and those manifestations are waiting for your 
pupil’s benefit at the very doors of your lecture room in living 
and breathing substance. They will meet him there in all the 
charm of novelty, and all the fascination of genius or of amiable- 
ness. To-day a pupil, tomorrow a member of the great world: 
to-day confined to the Lives of the Saints, tomorrow thrown upon 
Babel—thrown on Babel, without the honest indulgence of wit 
and humor and imagination having ever been permitted to him, 
without any fastidiousness of taste wrought into him, without 
any rule given him for discriminating “the precious from the 
vile,” beauty from sin, the truth from the sophistry of nature, 
what is innocent from what is poison. 

The Catholic college then, we believe, will strive to 
inoculate its students against the deadly venom of the 
continuation-school. This is done both positively and 
negatively: positively, by a study of Catholic principles, 
especially in religion and philosophy classes; negatively, 
in all classes by contrasting the evil that follows when 
Christian principles are ignored and the good that is 
accomplished by the following-out of Catholic ideals. 
But the Faith is living and effusive and it is both living 
and effusive in a Catholic college. Here is the incalcu- 
able advantage of our institutions. The spirit of Faith 
takes hold of the Catholic student. It becomees a part 
of his being. He defends it as his own. He pleads for 
it; he seeks means to defend it rationally. With him 
there is not a question of finding the truth in a labyrinth 
of deceptive pretenders, but rather of showing its excel- 
lence to the honest inquirer or fair-minded spectator. 
Loyalty, gratitude, zeal are the fruitage of the tree of 
Faith. Like a cadet at a military academy, his heavenly 
counting is not a matter of choice for the Catholic college 
student but of defense, of advancing its cause. To this in a 
hundred different, apparently trivial, ways are all the 
energies of the college devoted. 
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[ know the objection that will arise in the minds of 
some. It brings me back to my first paragraph. Why is 
it then, the objectors ask, that so many Catholic college 
students become indifferent to, or lose, their faith? 
Why do they become the easy dupes of the “continuation- 
school” or have their faith neutralized by opposite the- 
ories ? 

First, I am inclined to think that too much numerical 
weight is given to these comparatively isolated Durants 
or Hearleys. Their number is insignificant in comparison 
with the solid phalanxes of sturdy Catholic college grad- 
uates, lacking and despising in their quiet lives of virtue 
the advertising advantages of sensationalism. 

ls it not an old story that the Monday newspaper feat- 
ures not the numbers at Mass and Holy Communion on 
Sunday, but the Sabbath’s details of crime and catas- 
trophe? A certain small proportion of losses to the faith 
among Catholic college graduates is to be expected. A 
renegade Disciple was had among the students of the 
Apostolic college. 

Secondly, what would be the loss to Catholic Faith and 
morals, if our Catholic colleges did not exist? The a 
forttori argument seems reasonable that if despite the 
thorough training in Catholic philosophy and religion, 
some lose their faith, a sadly large number of college men 
would abandon.the Church of their childhood were they 
to spend four years of collegiate training in an atmos- 
phere surcharged with religious doubt, ridicule or open 
attack. For the common run of Catholic collegians, the 
Catholic college is the ark of salvation. “I am immune,” 
the callow, unsophisticated youth may declare, and act on 
the assumption at his risk. “My boy is immune,” the 
over-confident parent may say in refrain. But the life 
of faith more than the life of the body is vulnerable to 
disease. It’s the wise Catholic parent who knows his 
own Catholic child. The inevitable dangers of the con- 
tinuation-school only emphasize the needs of the best 
preparatory, the best collegiate, school. And so to the 
Catholic in every fourth year high-school class, the wis- 
est advice is, “Be, if possible, a freshman in a Catholic 
college next September.” 


With Scrip and Staff 


EOPLE have been a good deal disturbed over the 

findings on the mental condition of foreign mission- 

aries, recently made public by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. They report as follows: 

Dr. J. L. McCartney, a psychiatrist who has just returned from 
China, where he spent three years studying mental and nervous 
diseases in various large centers, reports an inordinate amount 
of mental disturbance among Christian missionaries in that 
country. Out of 203 workers in a single mission invalided back 
home from China, 25 per cent were sent back to America because 
of “neurasthenia,” 8.8 per cent for “insanity,” and 2.9 per cent 
because of other neuroses; in other words, a total of 36.7 per 
cent of all the cases of “serious” illness in this mission group 
were suffering from psychopathological conditions which incapaci- 
tated them for further mission work. 

Dr. McCartney, who was on the staff of the Peking Union 
Medical College, in Peking, and Visiting Psychiatrist at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, recalls a reference in a British medical 
journal by a well-known bishop in a foreign-mission field to the 
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frequency of mental irritability and breakdown in the tropics 
among the foreigners sent to those countries, ranging from “ex- 
cessive irritability or loss of judgment to lunacy and suicide.” 

Dr. McCartney blames this depressing state of things 
not on “ the climate, the food, the economic situation and 
the natives,” but as “ a problem of ‘ unstable personalities,’ 
victims of mental conflict precipitated by repressed in- 
stinctive urges and the cultural demands of their ‘ calling,’ 
who are unable to resolve the conflict except by retreat 
into a neurosis or, if severe, into a psychosis, in flight 
from the painful realities of an intolerable foreign 
environment.” To continue (italics in the first sentence 
mine) : 

On arriving on the foreign-mission field, the new worker finds 
himself or herself in a totally foreign moral environment with 
a radically divergent system of sexual and personal ethics, which 
he or she is usually not prepared to combat... 

The foreign customs and habits may be the factors that bring 
on the neurosis, but they are not the cause of the neurosis—the 
cause lies within the individual, the difficult situation being at 
most a precipitating factor. 

It will be noted, however, that Dr. McCartney’s obser- 
vations are predicated solely with regard to Protestant 
missionaries. There is no word in his report about the 
multitude of Catholic missionaries in China. 





T the same time, Protestant observers are publishing 

some drastic comparisons—some of them perhaps 
too drastic—between the favored conditions and the ex- 
clusive methods which are said to be characteristic of the 
majority of the modern American Protestant missionaries 
in China, and the plainness of living and the adaptation 
to native ideas and circumstances of the Catholic mis- 
sionaries. 

That there is such a contrast seems to be widely felt. 
Only recently the Pilgrim came in contact with a Protest- 
ant traveler in China whose preconceived notions had 
been severely shaken by his observance of just this differ- 
ence of aims and method in the two missionary systems. 
Nevertheless, censures may be too lightly given, if one is 
not thoroughly acquainted with the field. Attention has 
been called to the wholesale exodus of the Protestant 
missionaries during the recent persecutions. Yet certain 
Catholic missionaries, especially nuns, had to consult the 
same principles of prudence which were guiding the 
Protestants, and choose the lesser of two evils in abandon- 
ing posts where only totai disaster could result by remain- 
ing. 

Moreover, in the case vf these Protestant missions, the 
individual seems to be at a disadvantage owing to the 
system. Among so many whom one can readily criticize, 
there are found no small number of high-minded, self- 
sacrificing men and women who, if they had the guidance, 
the aims and the sublime message entrusted to them that 
sustain the Catholic missionary in the face of such terrific 
odds, would indeed achieve results far beyond what they 
can hope for under their present hampering circumstances. 





ET it is curious that with so many alleviations and 
material advantages in the case of the Protestant mis- 
sionary, nervous and psychic disorders should be brought 
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to the fore (if we are to accept Dr. McCartney's diagnosis 
as correct). 

May it not be, that over and above the causes which 
he assigns for these disorders, there is a disturbing ele- 
ment in the very anomaly of the Protestant missionary’s 
situation, as a messenger without a message, an ambassa- 
dor whom no Divine commission has sent? 

The consciousness of a certain futility must remain 
even in the midst of the greatest achievements in the 
philanthropic field. But there is nothing more unsettling 
to brain and mind than a deep-rooted sense of futility, of 
purposelessness, of being where you are not wanted, and 
where the greater the activity the scantier the welcome. 
For the Chinese welcome has grown scantier as the for- 
eigners’ efforts of late years have increased in lavishness. 





ATHOLIC missionaries, however, far from ignor- 
ing the danger of psychic strain in the trials of 
the mission field, have always been alive to it, and with 
the growth of psychiatric knowledge at the present day, 
take special precautions that those who venture into a 
life so full of responsibility shall be men and women 
more than usually sane and stable in their disposition. 
Every missionary Congregation uses a sifting process to 
that effect, among its candidates for mission work, besides 
the long and specialized training for the situations as 
they must be faced. 

Dr. McCartney’s solicitude and warning, as a Protest- 
ant medical missionary, help to show the value of Cath- 
olic medical mission work, as a safeguard against losses 
due to mental and physical overstrain or mismanagement 
among our own missionaries. 

So urgent has become the need for medical missions, 
that the Catholic Mission Board has been organized in 
our country none too late, following the example of simi- 
iar organizations in Germany and other European coun- 
cies. Its purpose is stated as follows: 


The Catholic Medical Mission Board is a national organization 
whose general purpose is to link Catholic America to Catholic 
medical missions, and thereby to promote the Apostolate of med- 
ical missions. 

The specific purposes are: 

1. To make known in the United States and Canada the 
medical activities of Catholic missions for the conversion of 
non-Catholics and to encourage assistance to such activities 
whether by spiritual or material aid or by personal service 
in medical work, whether in lay or religious capacity. 

2. To assist in giving medical training to mission candidates 
preparing in America. 

3. To gather from the mission fields and to make known in the 
United States the requirements for medical mission workers. 

4. To encourage Catholic students in mission lands to come to 
Catholic institutions in the United States for medical study. 


The members of the Board include the superiors of 
each Religious Order, Congregation and missionary so- 
ciety, that maintains missionaries in the field from the 
United States and Canada; the national and diocesan 
directors of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
and other established agencies for aiding home or foreign 
missions ; committees appointed from among the members 
of the Catholic Hospital Association, and from among 
the medical and nursing profession. 
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Doctors and hospital superiors may aid in a particular 
way by sending their used instruments and equipment, 
even samples received in the mail, to the poor mission 
fields where everything can be of service. Articles thus 
sent and inquiries concerning the work should be ad- 
dressed to the Executive Secretary, Catholic Medical 
Mission Board, 25 West Broadway, New York City. 





ORKING on parallel lines with the Medical Mis- 

sion Board is the Society of Catholic Medical 
Missionaries, whose headquarters are the Catholic Med- 
ical Mission House, Washington, D. C. The first hospi- 
tal in care of this society, erected in the city of Rawal- 
pindi in the Punjab, was blessed on December 14 of 
last year by the Apostolic Delegate to India. Three 
pioneer members of the Society are in charge of the new 
hospital. They are Dr. Joanna Lyons, a graduate of the 
University of Chicago; Sister Agnes Marie, R. N., who 
trained in St. Joseph’s Hospital, Dubuque, Ia.; and Sister 
Mary Laetitia, R. N., who received training in Bellevue 
Hospital, New York, and also completed a post-graduate 
course in the Queen Mary Hospital, London. 








HE need of missionary medical aid is particularly 

felt in the Philippines. The report comm~icated to 
the Board, quoted last February by the N. C. W. C. 
News Service, stated: 

There are very few doctors compared to the population, and 
the task of teaching sanitation to the populace, in the face of 
insurmountable hygienic difficulties, is one that confronts authori- 
ties at this time. 

Much can be said in favor of the American missionaries who 
have taken up work, particularly in the southern sections of the 
Philippines. Although they cannot boast of an abundance of 
medical skill, they are of invaluable assistance. In view of the 
fact that they know of these obstacles, they were given a medical 
training course before leaving the States. .. . 

In Balingasag, a sector of Misemis, Mindanao, the missionary 
covers a territory in which live some 20,000 people. These people 
are scattered through the mountainous regions and along the 
sea-coast, over a wide area. The only doctor is the Public Health 
physician who is assigned to the whole district. Were he on the 
job day and night, he might not attend to more than about two 
per cent of the sick. 

The missionary for this district must put into execution his 
medical training to care for the scores of the sick poor. The 
Red Cross has been of assistance in many sections of the Islands, 
but lately no representative has visited Balingasag, thus leaving 
most of the work to the missionary. 

With the exception of Cagayan, which has a hospital and boasts 
of professional medical personnel, the whole Misamis territory is 
suffering from lack of medical care. Skin disease, tropical ulcers 
and eczema are so common that little notice and no concern are 
given such cases. Beri-beri is common, and fevers and dysentery 
take their regular and high toll. Conditions in Manila and nearby 
vicinities are not to be compared with the “bush” sections. Mod- 
ern science is known and practised in these places. 


One of these missionaries in Mindanao writes that $55 
will purchase a medical kit that will be of immense ser- 
vice to him. Doctors and nurses, however, who will vol- 
unteer, even if it be but for a short time, for this service, 
are more needed than material supplies. The call to 
medical mission work is a true call from God, and those 
who engage in it are following in the footsteps of Pat- 
rick and Xavier. THRE PILcrio. 
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Dramatics 





The Stage in London and Paris 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 
HE established theatrical success of this season in 
London is a three-act melodrama by Ben Travers, 
produced by Tom Walls and Reginald Highley at the 
Aldwych Theater, and bearing the intriguing title of 
“ Plunder.” 

So great is the public response to the lure of this drama 
that in a ten-day stay in London I was unable to get 
seats for it until the last afternoon of my visit. Less 
than two hours after the matinee ended I was on a “ boat 
train’’ for Southampton; and the possibility of missing 
that steamer for America may account in some degree 
for my lack of enthusiasm during the play. Another 
contributing cause may have been the intense heat, and 
a third the absence from the cast of the star-producer, 
Mr. Tom Walls. This gentleman was stated in a program 
note to be “unavoidably detained” that afternoon; and 
the audience, realizing that he was no doubt disporting 
himself in a cool spot near London, forgave and envied 
him. There was no cool spot im London that week. 

Admitting these handicaps to enjoyment of the play, 
I can only add sadly that I thought “ Plunder” greatly 
over-rated. As it is sure to come to New York this 
winter, however, and may prove one of our leading suc- 
cesses, further comment on it is in order. 

“ Plunder” is one of those good old crook plays in 
which the hero, one Freddie Malone in this instance and 
a gentleman of high social standing but with no money, 
makes his living by robbing his rich friends of their 
jewels while he is visiting their homes or they are guests 
in his home. His victim when the play opens is Mrs. 
Hewlett, an English housekeeper who married her 
wealthy employer on his death-bed and thus fell heir 
(supposedly) to his estate. In doing this she has sup- 
planted the rightful inheritor, Ruth Bennett, who is old 
Hewlett’s grand-daughter. Ruth’s fiance, a youth named 
D’Arcy Tuck, is so convinced of Mrs. Hewlett’s wrong- 
doing in the episode that though he is a moral young 
man, he joins his former classmate, Freddie Malone, in 
a scheme to steal the old woman’s ill-gotten jewels. They 
are Ruth’s, he lightly reasons, and any method of recov- 
ering them for her is justified. 

The second act shows the two men entering their 
victim’s bedroom late at night and successfully carrying 
out their robbery. It also shows (and to me this was the 
one strong interest of the afternoon) how an intelligent 
English audience accepts a thrilling scene. For the scene 
was thrilling—being admirably written and excellently 
acted. Yet never have I listened to such shrieks of 
laughter as those with which this supposedly cultured 
audience accepted that scene. It snickered when the 
thieves entered the bedroom; it roared when the chloro- 
form was prepared for the old woman; it rocked with 
mirth when, in a desperate struggle during the robbery, 
one of the characters was hurled from a ladder to his 


death. In other words, it registered in a typically British 
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manner its nervous reaction to a fine piece of work, and 
I was so sorry for the actors that I was almost ready to 
go away and assure America’s readers that “ Plunder ” 
is a great play. 

It would be just that, if the rest of it were up to its 
“big scene”’ and to an equally good subsequent scene in 
Scotland Yard. But a number of holes develop in the 
old plot, and the characters promptly fall through them. 
These are the really amusing moments in “ Plunder,” but 
the audience accepts them with reverent seriousness. It 
also accepts solemnly the familiar denouement that as 
the scheming housekeeper has neglected to divorce her 
first husband she is not, of course, legally married to her 
second spouse, and thus the grand-daughter inherits the 
property. In short, the audience accepts seriously every- 
thing but the serious scenes in the play. 

Ruth’s lover, D’Arcy Tuck, who is more stupid than 
even a comedy Englishman is entitled to be, announces 
his reform in the last act of the drama. He has been 
frightened back into the fold of honesty. But the arch 
thief, Freddie Malone, shows no sign of repentance, and 
this detail will certainly have to be changed for the 
American stage. One of our unwritten laws of the 
drama is that criminals must not be allowed by their 
authors to “get away” with their crimes. But my 
strongest personal impression of “ Plunder” begins and 
ends with the memory of that hysterical laughter of the 
audience during the “big scene ’—laughter, one of the 
producers assured me, due solely to the strain of the 
scene. No doubt it was. We have a few hysterical 
giggles in America during the big scenes in our melo- 
dramas; but never in my experience have I heard any- 
thing like the prolonged and vociferous guffaws with 
which that English audience worked off its nervous 
tension. 

A second London success is Walter Ellis’s “ S. O. S.,” 
a play produced at St. James Theater by Gilbert Miller 
and Gerald du Maurier, with du Maurier as the star. 
“S. O. S.,” which may also visit us this coming winter, 
is one of those dramas in which an unfaithful wife dies 
during a rendezvous away from her home, with compli- 
cations which have to be untangled without disgracing 
ler memory and her family. 

A third success is Jevan Brandon-Thomas’s farce 
comedy, “Passing Brompton Road,” in which Marie 
Tempest, one-time favorite of American audiences, is 
starring at the Criterion Theater. It must be about a 
quarter of a century since Miss Tempest starred in New 
York, but neither she nor her art has changed much in 
the long interval. She still sits down at the piano and 
sings when the action threatens to drag a bit, and there 
is something left of her voice together with much of her 
personal magnetism. Her play is a mere soap-bubble, 
but the British people love Miss Tempest, and she can 
give them an amusing evening in anything she presents. 

Bayard Veillier’s “The Trial of Mary Dugan” is as 
popular in London as it is in New York. Channing 
Pollock’s “ The Enemy,” which opened while I was there 
(with the Bishop of London and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury lending dignity to the occasion), did not 
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make an immediate hit but was gaining daily in popu- 
larity. Mr. Pollock himself is present to advise the 
public to see it, and the theatrical world has no better 
press agent. 

Of London’s new musical comedies three are out- 
standing. The best is “ That’s a Good Girl,” produced 
by Jack Buchanan with himself as the star. Buchanan 
will be remembered as the handsomest musical comedy 
actor who ever came over to us from England, and he 
is also known as the best dressed man on the English 
stage. He was an immense success during his visit to 
America three years ago, but he was not allowed by his 
English managers to remain with us more than a few 
months and he has not visited us since. He is no longer 
quite so handsome as he was then, but he is very amus- 
ing and his clothes and his dancing are marvelous. 

Mr. Noel Coward, another Englishman with whose 
work we are all familiar, has distinguished himself this 
season by writing an entire revue (book, lyrics and 
music), which is being produced with great success by 
Charles B. Cochran, at the London Pavilion, under the 
title “ This Year of Grace.” It is all very bright and 
gay, but the best thing in it is Mr. Coward’s brilliant 
and life-like caricature of his countrymen and country- 
women enjoying themselves at an English seaside resort. 
The theatrical season offers nothing funnier than this, 
with the exception of a similar burlesque now on the 
Paris stage, in which the French offer a take-off of the 
British friends who visited them during the 1890 Paris 
Exposition. The dominant feature in the French exhibit 
is teeth. Every player who depicts an Englishman or 
English woman wears large, artificial, vigorously pro- 
truding teeth. The two burlesques are merciless enough 
to keep the British away from both theaters, but they 
attend in shoals and accept the performances with the 
utmost good humor. 

The high lights of the Paris season fall on Raquel 
Meller, the Spanish singer, and on Argentina, the new 
Spanish dancer, who are appearing in the French capital 
at the same time, though not, I need hardly add, at the 
same theater. 

A few years ago Raquel Meller was asking (and get- 
ting) twenty-five dollars a seat from her New York 
admirers. At that same time Argentina, newly arrived 
in Spain from South America, and wholly unknown, was 
appearing nightly in a theater whose best seats cost only 
fifty cents each. I saw her then in Madrid, and predicted 
in AMERICA that she would soon have an enormous suc- 
cess in Paris and New York. Since then she has 
conquered Paris, and in July was ending a long engage- 
ment at La Femina Theater with a wonderful company 
of her own and immense audiences. Both French and 
Spanish critics now acclaim her as the greatest Spanish 
dancer of all times. They expect her to conquer New 
York when she comes to us this winter. She will un- 
doubtedly be the season’s biggest sensation here. Raquel 
Meller is being headlined at the Palace Theater in Paris 
in the same songs she gave us during her American tour. 
She is merely the leading feature of an excellent general 
bill, and her art has neither gained nor lost. 
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There are the usual gorgeous revues on the Paris stage, 
but they are no more striking than those of two years 
ago. In other words, the French producers offer nothing 
new in the revue line. The two most popular plays are 
“Ma Soeur et Moi” (“ My Sister and I”), and a new 
offering by the author of “ The Captive.” The title of 
the second play has escaped me, for I did not see it. But 
I am told that its theme is wholly different from that of 
the play which was suppressed in New York last year. 

London and Paris theaters make a great parade of their 
“safety curtains.’ They need those curtains, for most 
of the theaters in both cities are fire traps. At Marie 
Tempest’s playhouse, the Aldwych, for example, I de- 
scended three long flights of stairs from the street levei 
to reach the orchestra. The descent to “ Plunder” was 
equally long and difficult. One doesn’t let one’s thoughts 
linger on what a fire or a panic might mean in these 
subterranean homes of the drama! 


REVIEWS 


The American Heresy. By CuristopHer Hoiits. London: 
Sheed and Ward. 8s. 6d. 

This is a provocative book. In these piping times of the Smith- 
Hoover campaign it will be sanitary reading for any American. 
Its author is an English Catholic much admired of G. K. Chester- 
ton. Through Jefferson, Calhoun, Lincoln and Wilson he traces 
the parabola of our fall. He sees only “a continent gone wrong,” 
a fair land in which smothered minorities alone cherish the arcana 
of sound democracy and sound metaphysics. With this main 
thesis of our heresy it is easy to find firm ground for disagree- 
ment. In the body of the book, the stamp act and the tax on tea 
are laid down as the main causes of the American Revolution. 
Yet in the appendix of the volume the Declaration itself is 
printed with its overwhelmingly factual indictment of British 
misgovernment on no less than twenty-eight individual counts of 
unendurable oppression. Though more generous in his estimate 
of America’s part in the World War than most Allied historians, 
his dislike of Wilson is so confessedly strong that he seems un- 
able to resist the gratuitous assertion that Washington in war 
time was an orgy of corruption. He cites the apathy with which 
the presidential returns of 1924 were received in a Chicago hotel 
as proof that we have lost all interest in politics! For such 
errors in observation, Mr. Hollis can easily be forgiven. He 
makes ample amends in the sound thinking and scintillant writing 
with which he exposes other phases of our history. In chipping 
off the fiercely partisan veneer with which New England his- 
torians covered the real story of the South and Southern slave 
holders, he is no less fair, stimulating and entertaining than he 
is in finding that Rabelaisian old humdinger, Abe Lincoln, made 
a hero, and nobly and humbly living and dying up to his role. 
And no American should venture to express himself upon Pro- 
hibition and religious tolerance without first having read Mr. Hol- 
lis’s brilliant reflections of Catholic doctrine and policy thereon. 

J. McH. S. 





Houdini: His Life Story. By Harotp Kettocx. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.75. 

In this age of invention we have grown used to the coining 
of words. When a new idea crops out or a new invention, a 
word must be found to express the idea or designate the invention. 
Just what necessity there was to give place in the dictionary to 
the word “houdinize” and rank it as a legtimate word, is not 
so clear, except it be explained that Houdini was such a past- 
master, een among wizards, that he deserves the honor. At any 
rate, to have the word thus created and introduced is a well- 
merited compliment to Mr. Houdini. He was the greatest of 
all wizards at self-release, the most mysterious of mystericsts, 
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the most elusive of contortionists. llow was it that no hand- 
culfs ever made could withstand his magic touch, no prisoner's 
cell confine him for more than a few minutes? How did he 
manage to escape from strongly made packing boxes and cases 
weighted down and sunk in the water, so that he was doubly 
imprisoned? Collusion offers no satisfactory explanation. Both 
himself and his wife have declared that he used only natural 
means, and that all his escapes were the result of industry, in- 
telligence and skill. His secrets died with him, for he held, and 
rightly, that to share them with others would be dangerous. They 
might readily become first aid to unscrupulous people. Houdini 
was the son of a Jewish rabbi named Weiss. He took the name 
by which he was known from Kobert Houdini, a French magi- 
cian. The Weiss family was poor, and Harry began to earn his 
living at an early age. Indeed, for years his life was a struggle 
against penury, and it was only when he was proclaimed after 
exhibitions in England, France and Germany, that he won any 
notable recognition at home. He was a student of his craft 
and the author of several books. The present biography lacks 
the dash that one looks for in the life of such a picturesque 


and striking character. F. MeN. 





Old Faith and New Knowledge. By James H. SNOWDEN. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 

This book aims “to take a general view of the relations of faith 
and knowledge or of religion and science, and especially to trace 
the process of their adjustment through the Bible.” The volume 
attempts a synthesis of Modernism and Fundamentalism. In real- 
ity, however, it is thoroughly Modernistic. Indeed it is hard to 
see how one who accepts what Dr. Snowden does, can subscribe 
to Theism let alone Christianity. His Deity is not an eternal 
Creator but rather, a God in the making. It certainly is not 
Christian to relegate the Old Testament “into the museum of 
fossilized religion and extinct theology.” Revelation is rejected; 
Lenormant’s interpretation of the “Divine origin” of the Genesis’ 
creation narrative which has no Divinity whatsoever in it, is 
accepted; Biblical inspiration, as traditionally understood, is dis- 
carded; the initial polytheism of the Jewish religion is assumed. 
The author’s basic error rests on his failure to appreciate that the 
findings of the earlier “ higher critics” of the Bible have lost vogue, 
and his ignoring of the objections of those scholars who have 
crossed swords with Rationalist and Modernist Scriptural critics. 
It was never the Christian theory of atonement that the death of 
Christ was the price “God paid the devil” as a ransom to release 
his hold on fallen man; much less can it be said that this “crude 
theory ruled the Church for a thousand years.” It is a caricature 
of the truth to say that “the Pope claimed to be the supreme vice- 
gerent of God in things secular as well as spiritual.” Fairness 
would seem to have demanded that when speaking of Loisy and 
Tyrrell, their excommunication and the dismissal of the latter from 
the Jesuit Order, should have been noted. Catholic readers will 
he skeptical about the author's inference that the Catholic Univer- 
sity defends the human evolution which he describes when he 
discusses the subject. The author finds the position of Roman 
Catholics who consider they have a final religious authority in the 
Pope “not psychologically possible.” The Roman Catholic Church, 
he tells us further, “has crystallized into an autocratic and un- 
The volume may be popular, but this will never 
". & Se 


spiritual system.” 
be because it is scholarly. 


T’'me and Western Man. By WynpHAM Lewis. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $5.00. 

The purpose of this book is to show to the “general educated 
person” the extent to which contemporary thought and letters are 
dominated by the doctrine that all being and conseauently al! 
truth are in an incessant flux. Beginning with illustrations from 
popular letters and art, the more surely to enlist interest, the 
author proceeds through a review of recent and contemporary 
philosophers to some of the more striking applications of their 
doctrine in the fields of pedagogy and sociology. Uncompromis- 
ingly rejecting the flux doctrine, Mr. Lewis finds himself mainly 
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in accord with Scholasticism but reserves an adequate statement 
of his tenets for another occasion. Combined with a rambling 
verbosity is a cynical brilliancy and, at times, a deliberate nasti- 
ness of imagery, that mark this writer as a master of jazzonian 


M. McN. 


prose. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Memories and Reflections.— The modest little book of poems 
by James Thomas Nix, M. D., with its unpretentious title “ Re- 
flections”” (Neale. $1.00), contains some simple songs struck from 
the heart of a true physician by his many contacts with human 
suffering and frailty. It records a phase of human life too long 
neglected by the great singers. Perfect literary technique is not 
to be sought from the hand that has been too busy soothing pain 
tu apply to its written work the critic’s file. But the range of 
emotions, the simplicity of imagery and the pathetic directness 
of colloquial speech that fill this slim volume mark this mender 
of men as a true poet. No better present could be offered a sick 
friend than these songs of cheer and comfort. 

No great distinction of imagery, vocabulary or versification 
marks the poems of Wilbur Underwood in the volume “To One 
in Heaven” (London: Mathews & Marrot. 2/6.). This is a 
series of thirty-five lyrics which tell the oft-repeated story of a 
heart's longing for love, of its ecstasy of satisfaction and of the 
greater hunger that followed the death of the beloved. They 
please by an unpretentious simplicity and by a smooth and melan- 
choly cadence and melody that suggest the strains of some old 
love song. Not a few of them would lend themselves to a musi- 
cal setting. 

William Mentzel Forrest attempts a new rendition of the Song 
of Solomon which he presents as a complete drama under the in- 
quisitive title of “King or Shepherd?” (Stratford. $1.00). In 
his introduction he explicitly rejects the allegorical intrepretation 
which is the only one accepted by orthodox commentators, and 
adopts, among literal interpretations, the one which makes the 
canticle a dramatic unit telling how King Solomon was the suc- 
cessful wooer of a beautiful peasant girl who is won by her faith- 
ful lover. Interlarding texts from various parts of Scripture the 
compiler has constructed a pleasing pageant of the Hebrew pas- 
toral age. 





Healing the Pagan.—The Catholic Mind for August 22 bears 
the general title: “Healing the Pagan.” The first two articles are 
“ Medical Mission: a Social Problem,” by Dorothy J. Willmann, 
Secretary to the Catholic Medical Mission Board; and “Medicine 
and Catholic Missions” by Dr. Anna Dengel, Director, Catholic 
Med:cal Missionaries. These articles are informative, interesting 
and inspirational. The Rev. E. F. Sutcliffe, S. J., contributes inter- 
esting data sustaining the tradition that “St. Joseph Was a Car- 
penter.” The issue closes with a reprinted editorial “To Be—or 
Not to Be,” which gives an historical record of the persistent be- 
lief in the immortality of the soul and defends that doctrine against 
the attacks of atheism. 





Catholic Social Studies.—Catholic sociology teachers have 
long been handicapped by the lack of a proper textbook. The 
selection of a suitable guide from the current works in this 
much-abused science has always been a difficult problem. The 
appearance of “Introductory Sociology” (Heath), by the Rev. 
Albert Muntsch, S. J., and the Rev. Henry S. Spalding, S. J., 
answers a distinct Catholic need and obviates the necessity of 
employing non-Catholic texts in our Catholic colleges. The com- 
prehensive scope of this work includes a thorough exposition of 
the basic principies affecting the social relations of the individual, 
the family and the State, a study of social problems and an 
analysis and refutation of the more dangerous errors. Topics 
for discussion, an extensive bibliography, and selections for col- 
lateral reading, render the book well suited for class-room use 
and secures a merited popularity for this pioneer text in the field 
of Catholic sociology. Study-clubs and the Catholic laity inter- 
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ested in social science will find the volume a splendid handbook 
for ready reference and non-Catholics who desire to learn the 
Catholic attitude on current social problems may have recourse 
to it with security as a dependable Catholic authority. 

“An Introduction to Social Work” (Century. $2.50), is the 
first volume to be published in the Century Catholic College text 
series of which John A. Lapp is the general editor. The author, 
the Rev. John O’Grady, here presents a complete study of the 
methods, problems, activities and prospects of social service. 
Father O’Grady, a trainer of leaders in social work and himself 
an experienced worker in practical welfare activities, is well 
qualified to give a comprehensive view of the whole field of social 
work and the close interrelationship of the many agencies involved. 
Beginning with a discussion of the motives which inspire charity, 
the need of organization, and the outlook of American social 
service, the volume presents a thorough and practical survey of 
the problems affecting the family, the child, the adult delinquent, 
health, industry, the law, the Church, the State, the school, leisure 
time, and the community. Though primarily intended to supply 
the need of Catholic colleges and seminaries, it is designed as 
well for the public and nonsectarian social welfare workers. 


Lectures and Essays.—A succession of studies dealing with 
the centuries of excitement following upon the Middle Ages is 
offered in the volume, “The Social and Political Ideas of Some 
Great Thinkers of the Renaissance and the Reformation” (Bren- 
tano’s. $3.00). Originally delivered as lectures in a public course 
of the University of London, they are edited in their present form 
by Prof. J. C. Hearnshaw. In very many instances the conclu- 
sions of the contributors cannot be accepted as final or authorita- 
tive. The political philosophies of Nicolas of Cusa, Sir John 
Fortescue, Nicolo Machiavelli, Sir Thomas More, Desiderius Eras- 
mus, Martin Luther and John Calvin form the subject of these 
studies. 

At a time when there is a good deal of complaint regarding the 
tendency in the country to get away from the spirit of our Federal 
Constitution, it is heartening to read the sane and sober dis- 
courses which Gaspar G. Bacon includes in “ The Constitution of 
the United States” (Harvard University Press. $2.00). Its six 
chapters were a course of lectures given at the Boston University. 
While the historical note dominates the author’s treatment of his 
subject, it by no means limits his scope. He is especially insistent 
on States’ rights and has no brief whatever for the tendency to 
federalize everything. He makes short shrift of such movements as 
the Federal Education bill, the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act, 
the Eighteenth Amendment, and the proposed Child-Labor Amend- 
ment, all of which he finds opposed to the spirit of our Federal 
Constitution and infringements, for the most part, not only on 
State but also on personal liberties. 

A study of the apparently world-wide antagonism to the Jews, 
is offered by Samuel Blitz in “ Nationalism a Cause of Anti- 
Semitism” (New York: Bloch Publishing Company. $2.00). The 
author’s thesis is that neither social, economic, political, or religious 
conditions are responsible for the situation, but that it is funda- 
‘. mentally “ nationalism,” which accounts for the prevalent attitude. 
This he defines as “the attempt of a group, which possesses 
political structure or relationship to some present or past political 
structure, to impose its group-mind upon any group with which it 
comes in contact.” His contention may be true, but neither the 
facts nor arguments as he presents them justify the conclusion. 
The persecution to which his race is subjected is indeed regrettable 
and unfortunate. However, his historical account is somewhat 
one-sided. Nor is it always accurate. He is not correct, when he 
says that the Jews were originally polytheistic. While it may be 
true that Catholics often proved themselves unworthy Christians 
in their treatment of his people, those who are conversant with the 
facts will feel that Mr. Blitz is not always fair to the Church and 
the Papacy. Incidentally he makes frequent mention of the part 
played by Jesuits and Jesuitry in the anti-Semitic movement, though 
one questions from his allusions whether he really knows who and 
what the Jesuits are. 
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The Cavalier of Tennessee. The Organ Loft. Crimson 
Roses. The Hawk of Como. Her Knight Comes Riding. 

One feels grateful to Meredith Nicholson for his fine disregard 
of modern psychographic methods of biographic portraiture and 
his courage in defending the old homespun characters of the days 
which the intelligentsia contemptuously label “ Victorian.” “ The 
Cavalier of Tennessee” (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50) is biography with- 
out psychoanalysis and romance that is wholesomely free from 
complexes and fixations. “Old Hickory” ascends his pedestal 
and is allowed to remain there. Because he protected the weak, 
upheld justice and truth, defended his honor, and showed magnifi- 
cent loyalty to his wife and inspiring reverence for his mother, 
Mr. Nicholson places a wreath of praise before the image of a 
gentle knight and bows in devotion before his heroic American 
backwoodsman. Full and generous play is given to imagination 
throughout the story, but no liberties are taken with the honor 
and good name of a man who loved these things more than life. 

Starting from the edge of Death Valley, the action and the 
actors of “ The Organ Loft” (Badger) whirl all over the United 
States in a most bewildering fashion. The title of the book is 
confusingly mild. It is a complicated record of nearly every type 
of criminal activity which disgraces our modern American life. 
The sumptuary Prohibition law is shown to be a blind behind 
which the lawless revel in piracy. John H. Van Dyck, the author, 
strives to award the supremacy to the upright among his char- 
acters. However a welter of underworld intrigues makes the 
three hundred and fifty closely printed pages of the volume any- 
thing but refreshing. 

Everyone benefits by association with people who are genuine. 
Marion Warren and Jefferson Lyman, about whose mingled for- 
tunes the plot of “Crimson Roses” (Lippincott. $2.00) winds, 
are thoroughly genuine. Marion is suddenly thrown on her own 
resources by the sudden death of her father. Immediately she be- 
comes the prey of unprincipled plotters. Her sister-in-law steals 
her home. The hypocritical Isabel Cresson makes a vain attack 
on her good name. The fussy Mrs. Shuttle tries to make her 
official dishwasher at the church socials. In all trials great and 
small the girl has recourse to a prayerful trust in God’s Provi- 
dence. This alone sustains her. Jeff Lyman with riches, virtue 
and much common sense easily discriminates between the true and 
the false of the younger set of his church. His ultimate choice 
is Marion, clerking in a department store beside the giddy but 
likeable Gladys Carr. Grace Livingston Hill has skillfully blended 
high ideals and interesting plot movement in this romance. 

John Oxenham tells the story of a peasant-boy adventurer, 
Gian Giacomo Medici, who fought his way to the lordship of 
the region around Lake Como and the Alpine passes and won 
from Charles V the title of Marquis of Musso and Lecco; and 
from the Sforza Duke of Milan, that of Marquis of Marignano. 
“The Hawk of Como” (Longmans, Green. $2.00), despite its 
pretence of historical accuracy and its slim thread of biography, 
can hardly be credited in many of its details. Authors are fond 
of making priests and monks extremely shrewd or incredibly 
simple to suit their own purposes. However, it is asking too 
much to have the well-informed Catholic accept as genuine 
the stupid simplicity of the friar who would marry, without any 
question, a villain bound by many impediments and show inter- 
est only in the magnificent fee awarded for his services. 

The little Brooklyn girl loved to read or hear her father tell 
stories of knights and ladies, of flashing armor hurrying by on 
milk-white steeds, of King Arthur and his gallant company. Even 
the death of her father or her mother’s lack of sympathy with her 
imaginative flights did not break the thread of her dreams or 
weaken the strong hope that one day her knight would make his 
appearance. John V. Weaver tells the story of little Fanny 
Williams in his first novel, “ Her Knight Comes Riding” (Knopf. 
$2.50). There is an evident attempt to transfer into prose the 
hard cynicism of the people who sang for Mr. Weaver’s book of 
poems “In American.” Instead of a procession of gallant knights, 
one finds something akin to a tin-pan parade. The author retains 
more faith in Freudian fixations than does his heroine in fairy 
tales. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publications should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


The “Under-Privileged” Boy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Whilst being in accord with Mr. J. Jos. Greeley in “keeping 
boys normal,” I must take exception to his use of the word under- 
privileged, in his letter published in the issue of America for 
August 4. 

“ Under-privileged,” as used by professional boy leaders, denotes 
boys who are more or less victims of abnormal conditions and on 
this account lack certain opportunities. The boys themselves may 
be perfectly normal and, as a rule, they are. These normal under- 
privileged boys constitute the largest number of our city boys 
and it is they who need the care of clubs, brigades, etc., because 
they are not reached by other organizations. 

Hence, when service organizations enter boys’ work for under- 
privileged boys, they do so with the good intention of bringing 
to them those privileges and opportunities which well-to-do 
and better-situated boys enjoy. For this they deserve praise 
rather than criticism. 

The qualification under-privileged, correctly understood, is no 
stigma and should not be made one by the application of a wrong 
terminology. 

The essence of Judge Proskauer’s speech, as I understood him, 
was the same as the editor of America expressed, namely, a pro- 
gram should rather fit the boy than make the boy fit the pro- 
gram. The standardization of programs was the point under 
discussion, 

New York. Fatuer Kirtan, O.M.Cap. 


“As Little Children” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Chesterton’s earlier articles, “ What They Don’t Know,” 
“Where They Are Going,” etc., were promises of what I received 
in his “ Where Shall We Begin?” in the issue of America for 
August 11. 

Here are some sweetmeats packed in a short paragraph: 

We all know that the Divine Authority itself selected the 
example of the child. We most of us kuow that this cor- 
responds to a certain psychological fact even in our own 
experience; that some memories of childhood do have this 
very indescribable character of a positive and timeless 
pleasure. And this fact of psychology obviously fits in with 


the dogma of theology; it suggests that the more rapid ex- 
haustion of our emotions is probably due to our more mature 


misuse of them. 

I hope that Mr. Chesterton will live and write a long time after 
go in the box. “ Where Shall We Begin?” is a masterpiece. 
Windham Co., Conn. Pr. @ & 
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Cathedrals of the Immaculate Conception 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of the query as to the seniority of the churches of 
the Immaculate Conception in the United States, it is of interest 
to note, that Archbishop Hughes laid the cornerstone of the Cathe- 
dral of the Immaculate Conception at Albany, N. Y., on July 2, 
1848, and officiated again at the dedication of the completed build- 
ing, on November 21, 1852. This was two years before the promul- 
gation of the dogma. It was the second cathedral to be dedicated 
in the State, St. Patrick’s, New York (1815) being the first. 

Mobile, Alabama, can claim the distinction of having the first 
cathedral church dedicated to the Immaculate Conception. The 
parish of Mobile was formally established on July 20, 1703. Its 
records, kept in Spanish, definitely describe its church of the 
Immaculate Conception. The diocese was created in 1829, and its 
cathedral church was consecrated under this title on December 8, 
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1850. The first church in Portland, Oregon was similarly dedicated 
in 1852 and became the pro-cathedral when Archbishop Blanchet 
moved to Portland in 1862. Other cathedral churches with this 
title, but of later dates, are in the dioceses of Portland, Me.; 
Springfield, Ill.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Kansas City; Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Wichita, Kan.; Crookston, Minn.; and the Greek Ukrainian in 
Philadelphia. In 1868 Bishop Loughlin began a very elaborate and 
large proposed cathedral at Brooklyn, N. Y. with this title, but 
it never progressed beyond the foundations. 


Brooklyn. T. F. M. 


Opposition to Our Missions Not from Chinese 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The progress or lack of progress of Catholic missionaries in 
China is a subject with which many American Catholics . . . have 
only a passing interest. . . . Let us turn our attention to China 
for a while. 

The achievements of a little band of American men and women 
among the millions of far-off China, and their efforts in putting 
Catholic Christianity on a substantial basis, despite outside oppo- 
sition of . . . sects (not Chinese) will rank as one of the great 
crusades of this modern age. 

A young American of Southern birth, the Rt. Rev. J. E. Walsh, 
Vicar Apostolic of Kongmoon, is in the van of these crusaders. 
On All Saints’ Day last year he wrote from Kongmoon, Kwang- 
tung, China. I quote his letter in part. 


While we have indeed had our troubles, may we offer you 
a correct interpretation of them? 

The embarrassments—and in some cases real sufferings— 
undergone by the Catholic missions are objective facts and 
true as reported. 

The causality back of them is much misunderstood. 

The Chinese people do not oppose our missions. If they 
did, it would have been all over with us the first five minutes. 
Recall that Catholic missionaries are a small body of defense- 
less foreign priests scattered here and there in the interior 
of China among teeming millions. If the people seriously 
objected to our presence, only one thing could happen—and 
that quickly. 

We are only quoting the Holy Father himself in stating 
that the opposition in China is not of local origin but was 
brought in from outside (Allocution of June 20, 1927). 

Finally it is not the policy of the Catholic Church to retire 
in the face of opposition, little or big. 

Neither is it the custom among the members of that Church 
to cease supporting it when it is being attacked. 

“In doing good let us not fail. For in due time we shall 
reap, not failing.” (Eph. vi, 9). May God reward your 
interest in His other sheep. Our own thanks and prayers 
go to you in abundance. 


Here in brief is a true picture of the underlying opposition 
which besets the Catholic heroes and heroines in the Chinese field. 
The opposition from outside refers to . . . bigotry, imported to 
thwart the good efforts of the Catholic missionaries first in the 


field. It is the main drawback to the success of the Catholic 
mission. The Allocution referred to above might be profitably 
read by American Catholics. . . . 


G. F. O’Dwyer. 


Lowell, Mass. 


How Many Priestly Vocations? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


In the issue of America for August 11, the Rev. Gerald J. 
Connolly of Brooksville, Ky., states that the Church of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Newport, Ky., is the mother of fourteen 
priests, the record for Kentucky. 

We are justly proud of such a mother; but as to the record 
for Kentucky we beg to inform the reverend writer that St. 
Boniface Church of Louisville, Ky., has given to St. John the 
Baptist Franciscan Province alone eighteen priests. Several sons 
of this parish have entered other Religious Orders, and some have 
joined the ranks of the secular clergy. 

Kansas City, Kan. (Rev.) Grecory F. Trokrius, O.F.M. 






















































